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Vol ee PRUSSIA’S PREMIER GORING 
Olume XXTI “The sword and the lightning are coming back to the talons of the Prussian eagle!” 
(See ForetGN News) 
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“NO SKIDS—NO BLOW-OUTS- 


LONGER TIRE-LIFE 


than ewer was known before’ 


*K 


THAT IS KELLY-SPRINGFIELD’S NEW STANDARD OF TIRE SAFETY AND 
ECONOMY — MADE POSSIBLE BY 39 YEARS OF QUALITY LEADERSHIP 


DID you know that __ points” in tire advertising. Demand in the tires you 


Kelly-Springfield has buy more than just one or two “features.” 

Before you spend another tire dollar, visit the 
Kelly-Springfield dealer and study these tires. KNOW 
WHAT Fatigue-proofs ARE DOING at Boulder Dam, 


the world’s worst hell for tires, and on the toughest 


contributed seven of 
the nine outstanding 
improvements ever made in tires? For 39 years, 
this quality builder has led the industry with con- 


tinuous, sensational additions to tire stamina, safety 
and low-cost per mile. Now come Fatigue-proof 
tires, with unheard-of new processes, methods and 
materials. Read below, in brief, the story of their 


development. Don’t be misled by mere “talking 


roads and in the hardest jobs in every section of 
the country. You will DEMAND Fatigue-proof tires 
for your car. They cost you not one penny more than 
the ordinary makes! Kelly-Springfield Tire Com. 


pany, 1775 Broadway, New York. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD 


Volume XXII, Number® 


TIME, August 21, 1933 


Here is part of the thrilling story 
of Fatigue-proof tires: We discov- 
ered a new kind of cotton—Cork- 
screw — with far greater “grip” 
and “hold” in the tire structure. 
We developed Gum-inforced plies 
—impregnated under tons of pres- 
sure, almost indestructible and 
blow-out proof. We rejected the 
four cheaper, inferior grades of 
rubber used in making ordinary 
tires. We redesigned tire treads — 


making Fatigue-proofs 95% more 


TIME is published weekly by TIME, Inc., at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill 


matter January 21, 1928, at the postoffice at Chicago, IIL, under the act of Mare 


rates: One year, in the U.S. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; € 


Tires like these 
were never built 


before 


non-skid than the next best lead- 
ing make. We made our treads 
bigger, deeper and thicker of 
Vitalized Rubber, that outwears any 
tread rubber previously known. 
Then we perfected the Monitor 
System—absolute Laboratory Con- 
trol of every material and process. 
As a final safeguard for users, our 
mountain fleets, day and night, 
prove and punish Fatigue-proofs 
on the world’s toughest testing 


grounds, 


entered as second class 
h 3rd, 1879. Subscription 
‘anada, SS; elsewhere, $7. 
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"Ghost ships of 
Magellan's fleet...” 


TIME 


ihn. dude 
AROUND THE WORLD 


IN THE 


FRANCONIA 


WITH HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


The Franconia takes you 
where few have ven- 
tured... to the South 
Sea Isles and the whole 
momentous and en- 
trancing world of the 
Southern Pacific and the 
Indian Oceans. She alone 
among world - cruising 
liners sails to Tahiti and 
Rarotonga, Samoa, Viti 
Levu in the Fiji Islands 


... to the very antipodes of the earth: 
New Zealand and Australia ...to Papua 
in New Guinea and Kalabahai on almost 
wknown Alor Island. She includes such 
favorite world-cruise features as Bali and 
lava, Singapore, Penang, Ceylon, South 
india... turns southward again into sea- 
nes where few great liners sail. .. to the 
paradise of Mahe in the Seychelles . . . to 
Madagascar and the populous, poly- 


tolored East 
Coast of Africa... 
South Africa... 
‘uth America! 
itis fitting that 
lendrik Willem 
van Loon accom- 
any such a 
Tulse vs His in- 
mal, witty and 
tamed talks on 
ward will em- 
ihasize its deep 
‘ignificance, 








"Islands arise, grow old 
and disappear...” 


iden its scope. It is fitting, too, that the 
hip which takes this eventful route around 
ihe world is the Franconia. Already a 
kader among world-cruising liners, the 


Franconia will be completely recondi- 
tioned this Fall, so that she may sail on 
her great adventure resplendent and 
even more luxurious than heretofore. 





The rice fields of Java...” 


At this year’s rates this unique opportun- 
ity demands your consideration. The 
whole cruise from New York to New York 
... nearly five months... costs but $1,200 
up without shore excursions, $1.700 up 
including shore excursions. (Passengers 
joining the cruise on the Pacific Coast 
receive a rebate of $100—$125). Compare 
that with what you spend in just an 
ordinary winter-and-spring at home! 


Franconia sails from New York Jan. 9th 
from Los Angeles Jan. 24th. 

“A Voyage of Re-Discovery” is the title of an 
extraordinary 80-page booklet that should have 
a permanent place in your library. Besides all the 
facts of the Franconia s unique voyage, : includes 
a fascinating and very personal conception of this 
world cruise, written and illustrated by Mr. van 
Loon. Your copy may be had by addressing your 
local agent or 


CUNARD LINE 


25 Broadway, New York 


THOS. COOK & SON 


587 Fifth Ave., New York 


CRUISE TO THE SOUTH SEAS AND SOUTHERN 








a 

One of the few 
things I have discovered dur- 
ing the thirty years I have 
devoted (more or less) to a 
study of the past as revealed 
in the present and of the pres- 
ent as explained by the past is 
this: that in order to get the 
right point of view one needs 
the right perspective. And one 
does not gel the right perspec- 
tive by sitting with one’s nose 
glued to the object under ob- 
servation. You may well argue 
that the contemplation of self- 
government as practiced 
among the natives of New 
Guinea will hardly teach us 
how to do things in Washing- 
ton and that a few days spent 
in the strange democratic com- 
monwealth of Australia will 
not show us how to handle our 
own labor problems. Of course 
not. But we will gain a tre- 
mendously superior under- 
standing about ourselves and 
our own problems if we con- 
template our own achieve- 
mentsagainst a background of 
other habits and other customs. 


That this trip happens to lead 
through one of the loveliest 
parts of the world is a most 
agreeable detail, but if it 
merely made the circuit of the 
Poles, I would still be on 
board the ship.” 


Hera ” Milles von Loon 





ITINERARY 


Jamaica* Panama Los Angeles 
Hawaiian Islands 
South Sea Islands 
(Tahiti*, Rarotonga*,Apia*,Suva*) 


New Zealand* Australia* 


New Guinea* 
Dutch East Indies 
(Kalabahai*, Bali, Java) 


Straits Settlements and Malaya 
(Singapore, Penang) 

India Ceylon Sey chelles* 
East Africa 
(Mombasa*, Zanzibar*) 

Mada ¥ 
South Africa (Cape Town", 
Durban*, Port Elizabeth") 

South America 
(Montevideo*, Buenos Aires, 
Santos*, Rio de Janeiro”) 
Barbados* 
*Franconia is the only world cruise 








to call here. 
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MILDLY MENTHOLATED 
CIGARETTES...CORK TIPPED 








MILD MENTHOL 


CORK TIPPED 
—— 


Refresh yourself on these 


hot days with KOOLS— 


the mildly mentholated cig- 
arette. Cooling as an ocean 





breeze... Refreshing as a 
plunge in a mountain lake. 


Lv... 20 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp., Louisville, Ky. 
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LETTER 


Domestics Under the Eagle 
Sirs: 

Now that the NRA bird, eagle or hawk (Time, 
July 31) spreads its protective wings over 
U. S. workers, household servants excepted, 
many thousands of us (I am not acquainted 
with the statistics in regard to the number of 
persons employed in domestic service) shall con- 
tinue to work from 6:30 a.m. to 8:30 p.m. or 
later when guests are entertained, often on 24- 
hour duty when there are children or others 
who cannot be left alone, with one weekly day 
offi—after the work-is done and dinner prepared 
—for “wages” which range from $15 per week 
to “exchange for room and board,” the former 
any place from a damp basement up to a musty 
attic, badly heated, ventilated and lighted. There 
seldom is a place where friends may be received. 
All one’s personal affairs are pried into and dis- 
cussed. Meals dre usually good but must be 
eaten on a kitchen board, sometimes cold, always 
in a hurry. 

Full details would fill a good-sized volume, 
but when it has been conceded that the worker 
is at a disadvantage and not always able to strike 
a fair bargain, hence “collective bargaining,” 
why has no legislation been enacted which will 
protect persons seeking domestic employment 
who invariably are in dire circumstances and with 
no one to depend upon, when there are so many 
employers willing to take advantage of the situa- 
tion? 

ALMA JACOBSEN 


Oakland, Calif. 

The A. F. of L. knows of no union of 
household help-in the U. S. No effort to 
cover servants has been made by the 
NRA. Individual employers are expected 
to act in patriotic spirit, like Mrs. William 
Kissam Vanderbilt who last week signed 
the President’s blanket code with sole 
reference to her domestic staff.—Eb. 

ne Ns 
Slum Clearers 
Sirs: 

. . . We are reminded to inquire why the dot 
and comma hounds in your editorial department 
overlooked Time’s negligence in reporting the 
National Conference on Slum Clearance which 
was held in Cleveland, Thursday and Friday, 
July 6 and 7—the first convention of its kind— 
and which brought together 420 of the nation’s 
foremost housing experts, city planners, and 
social workers, from 34 key cities of the country. 

Out here in the provinces, we thought this 
quite a Trme-worthy event, and our citizen com- 
mittee which arranged the conference under the 
auspices of the city government was disappointed 
not to make the grade. 

CLAYTON GRANDY 

Cleveland, Ohio 

The Slum Clearance conference was in- 
deed Trme-worthy. To it went Editor 
Harold Sinley Buttenheim of American 
City Magazine; President Appleton P. 
Clark Jr. of Washington Sanitary Hous- 
ing Corp.; New York’s Ralph Borsodi, 
economist who grinds his own flour at 
home and whose plan for making the un- 


was adopted last autumn in Dayton: 
Howard Whipple Green, Cleveland statis. 
tician, author of exhaustive studies of 
Cleveland’s population and buying power: 
Eugene Henry Klaber of American Insti- 
tute of Architects; Cincinnati’s able Lay. 
yer Alfred Bettman, vice president of the 
National Conference on City Planning: 
Sociologist Edith Elmer Wood, author of 
Recent Trends in American Housing. The 
conference talked & talked, adopted reso- 
lutions endorsing most opinions advanced 
Chief opinions: 1) slum dwellers should 
be moved to homesteads on city outskirts, 
encouraged to provide their own food. 
maintain their own cottages; 2) the Fed- 
eral Government should eliminate blighted 
areas with part of the $3,300,000,000 pub- 
lic works fund; 3) all slum property 
should be converted inte public parks. 
—Eb. 

Hatteras Horses 

Sirs: 

Chincoteague is far from being the only place 
in the East where there are wild horse round-ups 
(Timer, Aug. 7). 

There are far more wild ponies on the Carolina 
“banks” than at Chincoteague. As the owner 





READER Her~ner & Mount 


Perhaps Sir Walter Raleigh was 
responsible. 


of one of these “wild” horses I enclose son 
photos of-a pony round-up on the Hatteras banks 
This round-up was for the purpose of dipping 
them as a preventative against ticks. 
Commonest belief as to their origin: the de- 





employed produce their own necessities 





“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 
—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LARsEN, CrrRCULATION Mar., Time, INC. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cu1caco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for Treg, for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 
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The great pyramids of Egypt 
have withstood the wear and 
tear of nearly 50 centuries. They 
were built to last. 

Today there is still reason to 
believe that building things well 
is not a lost art. A good case in 
point is the way the art reveals 
itself in Nash automobiles. 

» oon : : Nash cars are built to last. Not 
ae Pe : a aN . : for centuries, of course, for auto- 
mobiles are machines. But Nash 

the de- tte 5s ' £ “= cars are mighty tough machines! 
It’s simply a case of long-life 

materials, long-life engineering 
features and long-life workman- 
ship. And you don’t pay a 


penny more to get all of this! 


NASH 


SIXES AND EIGHTS 
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Remove film... before it | 


destroys teeth and gums 


OUR dentist has warned you often of 
film’s dangers. What you want to know 
is, “How best can I remove film?” 

There are many scientific reasons why 
Pepsodent is the answer—laboratory tests 
— proved facts—endless research data. But 
you need not study these. A 10-day experi- 
ment at home on your own teeth will give 
you proof. We ask you to make that test 
at our expense in the interest of your health. 


What is film ? 


Film is ever present—in every mouth—on 
every tooth. Usually it formsa yellow, ugly 
mask. Smoking stains it...so do foods. 

Film is soft and sticky. Food particles 
cling to it. Mineral salts in saliva combine 
with it to form hard, irritating tartar. This 
causes gums to bleed and lays them open 
to infection. 

But film’s greatest damage isdone through 
tooth decay. In film are tiny, rod-shaped 
germs... Lactobacilli. These germs throw 
off enzymes which, in turn, produce strong 
acid. This acid eats away tooth enamel just 
as other acids burn holes in cloth or wood. 
Deeper and deeper goes the acid. Finally 
the nerve is reached .. . the root canal in- 
fected ... and, unless repaired in time, 
results may well prove tragic. 


““What can I do to fight decay ?” 


To keep teeth clean and free from film, use 
Pepsodent instead of ordinary tooth pastes. 
Why ? Because Pepsodent contains a special 
film-removing substance. 

This film-removing material in Pepsodent 


is one of the great discoveries of the day. 
Its power to remove every trace of film- 
stain is revolutionary! It is twice as soft as 
other materials in common use. That is an 
important safety factor. 

And so, when tempted to try a cheap and 
ineffective tooth paste, remember the one 
safe way to fight film is to use the special 
film-removing tooth paste—Pepsodent. Use 
it twice a day and see your dentist at least 
twice a year. 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 
| Dept. 138, 919 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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scendants of Barbary ponies 
Colonies by Sir Walter Raleigh. 
VAN CAMPEN HEILNER 
Spring Lake, N. J. 


se 
“Colored” 


Sirs: 

Greatly interesting are your letters from read. 
ers, but the most amazing thing here as elsewhere 
in life is the number of people who know s» 
many things that are not so. In Time, July 31, 
a North Carolina editor tells you that the Negro 
objects to being called “colored” and tells yoy 
why. Now will he explain why the leading organ. 
ization of that race in this country calls itself 
the National Association for the Advancement 
of the Colored People? They chose their ow 
name. 


brought to the 


STODDARD SEELYE 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


— ° 
Good Girls & Sailors 
Sirs: 

To the King comes curt, clear, complete news- 
magazine Time each week for perusal. En. 
countered up to your issue of even date were no 
knocks, no adverse criticism, no subtle insinua- 
tions regarding Naval personnel. Breaking this 
great, good record is the following: “Her job 
was to steer home ‘good’ girls looking for 
sailors, before they got into trouble.” 

I consider the sentence inappropriate, w- 
Timely, not newsworthy. It may well have been 
deleted prior to publishing or omitted entirely 
in the brief. Reason: misleading. 

GeorcE J. Linet 
King 
San Diego, Calif. 
ee, 
. _ 
Drive to Tahoe 
Sirs: 

Appearing in your Aug. 7 edition of Tre, in 
the Aeronautics division, is an article stating that 
it takes ro hr. of hard driving to drive from 
San Francisco to Lake Tahoe. I wish to correct 
that statement. 

Any good driver can make the trip in six or 
seven hours. For the whole distance nothing 
but good roads prevail. 

I once drove the distance in 4 hr. 20 min. in 
a Ford from a small town 40 mi. north of San 
Francisco. I always drive to Lake Tahoe in not 
over five hours... . 

It might be a good idea if Easterners were to 
get acquainted with California. We think nothing 
of distances out here. 

RICHARD S. ROGERS 

Napa, Calif. 


Sirs: 

Statement in your Aug. 7 issue commenting 
on “Tahoe Takeoff” that “it takes 10 hr. ol 
arduous driving to make the trip by motor” from 
San Francisco to Lake Tahoe is entirely erro- 
neous. A very comfortable trip, including time 
on ferry from San Francisco to Berkeley, and a 
stop for luncheon or dinner on the way, !s eight 
hours. Five or six hours if in a hurry and no 
stop for meal. Distance only 220 mi., splendid 
highway, but ferry kills valuable time.... 

Rupert L. Larson 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Trme’s source for the time to Tahoe was 
the Automobile Club of America, toward 
which a raised eyebrow for not keeping up 
with swift California.—Eb. 

sania 
Gandhi Speaks 
Sirs: : a 

Considering that Poona and the editorial offices 
of Time in New York are nearly 12,000 miles 
apart, the write-up (Time, May 22) on Mahatma 
Gandhi’s fast was fair and accurate but for te 
following: " 

1) Vichy water was replaced by, an Indian 
Spring water which was found superior. 

2) Vallabhai Jhaverbhai Patel is not ™ # 
sanatorium in Vienna but in a cell in Yerovii 
jail where he was Mahatma’s companion be- 
fore the latter’s release. riehalbht 

3) The telegram was sent by Vithalbn! 
Jhaverbhai Patel, onetime President of “—“t 
Legislative Assembly and elder brother to 
labhai. Vithalbhai was on a lecture tour to 
U. S. last winter. re 

Not mentioned was the fact that the ot 
partly due to an American woman, Nila i 
Cook, 22, left a widow by a Greek with a lou! 
year-old son, who last year became -_ 
disciple, was detailed by him to work among 
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Harijans (Untouchables) in Bangalore, got into 
yscrupulous hands, contracted debts and a bad 
reputation, was recalled. ; 

Poetess Sarojini Naidu’s daughter is not 
latmaja but Padmaja (Time, June 5). Gandhi 
Joes not croak but only frogs do on this side of 
the world. Gandhi speaks. 


B. B. MUNDKUR 


Pusa, Bihar, India 


Relief 
“Most pleased with your frontispiece this week. 
Marie [Dressler] was a relief, with her intelligent 
ace and much better looks. She far surpassed 
the Jast six weeks’ display found on your covers. 

Ernar T. LINDEN 

Santa Monica, Calif. 
eoroaeS 





Brosson & Sissor 

five, Jauncher of expressive and practical new 
ords, use following expressions in your People 
jumn instead of uncertain nephew or niece and 
umsy sister’s son or brother’s daughter: 


Brosson = Brother's son. 
Brossor == Brother’s daughter. 
Sisson = Sister’s son. 

Sissor ns Sister’s daughter. 


F. Woops BECKMAN 
(Subscriber since first number) 
\ltoona, Pa. 
Do other readers second these nomina- 
ins? To Time they sound ingenious but 
xtreme.—Ep. 
ae te 


(licking Campaign 


Do you think the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
would be interested in knowing that I regard 
cit campaign in Time as the best educational 
lvertising I have ever read. Heretofore I have 
ught of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad’s 
vties as ranking first in make-up and appeal. 
There is really no good reason for my troubling 
yself and you with this statement, except that, 
rel an advertiser, it would please me to know 


at my stuff had clicked. 
S. R. KALIsk1 
Te x. 


Time & Bass 


San Antonio, 


a 





live brings all things, yes even luck to a 
ld-be fisherman. This afternoon the writer 
| spent over two hours trolling, casting and 
| fishing in the waters of beautiful Peninsular 
ke but sans any success, when he remembered 
ithe had fortunately brought a copy of Tim: 
ng to while away the time while still fishing. 
icked up the magazine from the back of the 
tif and had been reading for about three min- 
s when I was startled from National Affairs 
the whirring sound of the unwinding reel 
tthe next three minutes Time and all else 
sforgotten as I fought with and finally landed 
¢ largest fish I have ever had the good fortune 
catch. It was a 3% lb. small mouth black 
8, a very good sized one for this particular 
t. My copy of Time was well doused during 
‘struggle with said fish, but I have dried it 
tand will finish it this evening. ; 
Joun W. HotzMan 

Cincinnati, Ohio 





The Weekly Newsmagazine 
(Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off.) 


tditor: Henry R. Luce. 

lanaging Editor: John S. Martin. 
‘sociates: John Shaw Billings, Noel F. Busch, 
y Fraser, Albert L. Furth, Laird S. Golds 
gh, Manfred Gottfried, Frank Norris, Fran 
‘de N, Schroeder, Myron Weiss. Weekly Con- 
tors; Elizabeth Armstrong, Carlton J. Bal- 
t Jr, David Cort, Washington Dodge II, 
id W. Hulburd Jr., Hubert Kay, William A. 
gate, Peter Mathews, T. S. Matthews, Ralph 
Paine Jr., Cecilia A. Schwind, S. J. Woolf. 
\orrespondence pertaining to editorial content 
ld be sent to 135 East 42nd Street, New York. 
‘scription rates: One year in the U. S. and 
“tssions, $5.00; Foreign, $7.00; Canada. $8.00. 
mges of address: Two weeks notice re- 
td for change of address. When ordering a 
‘ge, please give both the new address and the 
address, 

“ress all correspondence regarding subscrip- 
“index, binders, bound volumes, to the Circu- 
Manager, 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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| 
Knockout needless 
Insurance costs 
































In less time than it takes for two rounds, your local Central agent can 











show you how to land the decisive blow on the chin of unnecessary 
expense for fire insurance... What he wants to tell you are facts—and 


only facts. Facts about Central Insurance—facts about the company 


























which has had a steady, sound growth for 57 years, and which in 1933 











is transacting the largest volume of business in its history. Facts on 














the wise, conservative management which has enabled The Central to 


pay its policyholders substantial dividends every year—dividends 











which greatly reduce insurance costs. Facts about Central’s acceptance 








of only preferred risks and prompt payment of claims... Today more 











than ever, fire insurance should be bought only on facts, not friendship 




















...5end for your local Central agent now, or write us direct. 


“CENTRAL 


MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
Cc. M. PURMORT, President Home Office: VAN WERT, OHIO 
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FRIEND AND NEIGHBOR 


Cos. to those who live in small towns, and farther 
out upon the farms, is the helpful service of the 
telephone operator. 

In the truest sense, she is both friend and 
neighbor. Ties of kinship and association bind her 
to those whose voices come across the wires. 
Through her switchboard pass many messages 
that are important to the life and business of the 
community. 

Bright and early in the morning she puts 
through a call that helps a farmer locate a drill 
for sowing oats. Another connection finds out if 
Jim Thomas, “over near Bogard,” is feeding a 
bunch of calves and needs any shelled corn. An- 
other gets the latest price on heavy hogs for Bill 
Simpson, and helps him catch the market near the 
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top. Through the day she aids in calling a 
doctor for Mrs. Moore, whose baby is ill. Plugs in 
an emergency call that sends an ambulance east of 
town. Puts through a long distance call for Bob 
Roberts, whose boy attends the state college. Then, 
through the night, stands ever ready to help those 
in need. 

Constantly in her mind and activities 1s one 
fixed, guiding purpose . . . “Speed the call!” And 
the further thought that she serves best when she 
serves withcourtesy andsympathetic understanding. 

In the bustle of the city, as in town and coun- 
try, that is the established creed of every employee 
of the Bell System. Its faithful observance 1n s0 
large a percentage of cases is an important factor 
in the value of your telephone service. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Trip to the Woods 


Special trains can go special places. One 
afternoon last week five sleek Pullman 
cars backed into the little West Shore 
R.R. town of Highland, N. Y. Late that 
evening President Roosevelt, crossing the 
Mid-Hudson Bridge from his Hyde Park 
estate, boarded the train and it sped down 
the river to Weehawken. In the dead of 
night, under heavy police escort, the five 
Pullmans threaded their rumbly way 
through mazy miles of freight yards which 
had not seen a passenger train, much less 
a Presidential special, in 40 years. They 
fnally emerged on the Baltimore & Ohio 
tracks beyond Jersey City and at dawn 
the sleeping President was rolling through 
Washington, on across the Potomac and 
down a Southern Ry. branch line to the 
Virginia town of Harrisonburg. There, 
after breakfast, he detrained, climbed in- 
to an open car with Secretary of the In- 
terior Ickes and set out to have his first 
look at some Civilian Conservation Corps 
camps. 

Five camps were visited up & down the 
Shenandoah Valley. His guides wanted to 
show the President the oldest and best 
but he was more interested in seeing the 
newest and'least dressy. At Big Meadows 
he stopped to lunch with the woodsters. 
Menu: fried steak, string beans, mashed 
potatoes, iced tea, tomato salad, apple 
cobbler. Declared the President: “All you 
have to do is to look at you boys to see 
that the camps are a success. I wish I 
could take a couple of months off and live 
here myself. The only difficulty would be 
that you men have put on an average of 
twelve pounds each since you got here, 
while I am trying to take off about twelve 
pounds,” 


Some one put down on the board table 
near the President one of the blue C. C. C. 
cmp kits, the irregular purchase of which 
caused a Senate investigation (Time, June 
12). When the President saw it he roared 
with laughter. “Do those razor blades 
work, boys?” he asked. “Yes, Sir!” 
chorused the happy woodsters. 


€ Consumer Blue Eagles were posted up 
on the White House doors last week. Once 
more in his own office, President Roosevelt 
‘ook his recovery program in hand in an 
attempt to break the jam on steel, oil, 
lumber and coal codes. He was told that 
‘he NRA campaign was going into its most 
‘rucial phase. To him were made con- 
hdential reports of the precarious labor 
‘tuation in the coal fields growing out of 
ast week’s bituminous code hearing (see 
P. 9). Though the Pennsylvania mines 
"ere again manned, the temper of the 


































miners was still dangerously explosive. If 
the final coal code should go against union 
labor, an outbreak of such bloody violence 
was feared that nothing short of Federal 
troops could restore order. 

@ President Roosevelt began to appoint 
special boards around the country to re- 
view veterans’ cases of presumptive mili- 
tary disability, trim bogus claims off the 
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INSPECTOR ROOSEVELT 


“T am trying to take off about twelve 
pounds.” 


pension rolls. The American Legion and 
Veterans of Foreign Wars were liberally 
represented on most boards. 

@ Cuba last week occupied a large part of 
the President’s attention (seep. 15). After 
the coup d’état he ordered three U. S. 
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destroyers to Cuban waters “to protect 
the lives and persons of American citi- 
zens,” announced that his Government had 
no intention of intervention. 

@ President Roosevelt transferred an- 
other career diplomat when he appointed 
white-crested Charles Stetson Wilson, 
now Minister to Rumania, to be Minister 
to Jugoslavia. 

q@ After a week in Washington, President 
Roosevelt planned to return to Hyde Park 
to finish his vacation. Over Labor Day 
week-end he would cruise back to the 
Capital aboard Vincent Astor's big white 
Nourmahal. 


THE CABINET 
First Shuffle 

All government directories became 
abruptly obsolete last week when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s first big Cabinet shuffle 
went into effect. Just before Congress ad- 
journed in June, he sent executive orders 
for departmental reorganizations to the 
Capitol for approval. There was a short, 
stabbing outcry of pain from politicians 
but no positive veto action by House or 
Senate. Therefore by law the orders be- 
came automatically operative at the end 
of 60 days. In the name of efficiency and 
economy the President rang down the 
curtain on: 

The Shipping Board as an independent 
agency. Contrary to popular belief, this 
board was not a War creation. It came 
into being Sept. 7, 1916 as a means of 
building up a U. S. merchant fleet. When 
War did come, it established a subsidiary 
known as Emergency Fleet Corp. (later 
changed to Merchant Fleet Corp.) which 
built and operated ships of every descrip- 
tion. During its life the Shipping Board 
and its subsidiary received $3,652,991,- 
915.13 in appropriations, had a book value 
of $288,523,053 at last report. Fleet Corp. 
built 2,316 vessels, lost 70, scrapped 18, 
sold 1,825 and ended up owning 344. Of 
the 105 German ships seized during the 
War, 69 including the Leviathan were 
sold. Under the Jones-White Act (1928) 
the Shipping Board loaned $122.573.485 
for private U. S. shipbuilding (e. g. S. S. 
Manhattan, S. S. Washington). It was left 
operating 38 vessels on four small lines 
(American Pioneer, America France, 
American Republics, American Hampton 
Roads). Though always under fire for ex- 
travagance in its attempt to create a U. S. 
Merchant Marine, the Shipping Board 
closed its 17-year career without a major 
scandal and its functions were shifted to 
the Department of Commerce. 

The Prohibition Bureau, which came 
into being as a Treasury appendage on 
Jan. 16, 1920. Its direction ranged from 
the optimistic ballyhoo of Roy Asa 
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Haynes through the sword-rattling of 
General Lincoln Clark Andrews to the do- 
nothing calm of Dr. James Maurice Doran. 
In 1930 it was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Justice. In 13 years it spent more 
than $100,000,000, took more than 250 
lives. Last week its last director, Major 
Alfred Vernon Dalrymple, went bitterly 
out of office with familiar charges of “du- 
plicity, double-crossing and double-deal- 
ing” against his subordinates. The Prohi- 
bition Bureau ceased to exist legally when 
it was swallowed up by the Justice De- 
partment’s new Division of Investigation 
under John Edgar Hoover. All 1,800 Dry 
agents were dismissed, 1,000 rehired. Post- 
master General Farley solemnly announced 
that enforcement would continue as before 
until Repeal. 

The President’s orders also merged the 
Labor Department’s Bureau of Immigra- 
tion and Bureau of Naturalization, put 
275 employes out of work. The Interior 
Department took over all military parks, 
cemeteries and monuments, including the 
Statue of Liberty which had been in the 
Army’s possession since 1886. Abolished 
was that butt of many jests, the National 
Screw. Thread Commission created in 
1918 to standardize nuts & bolts. Estab- 
lishment of a unified Treasury agency for 
all government purchases was postponed 
until Dec. 31. 

Ardent Democrats had predicted that 
the President’s reorganization would save 
the U. S. $25,000,000 per year. Last week 
the Budget Bureau realistically scaled this 
estimate down to $5,000,000. 


THE CONGRESS 
Lady at Large 


In the Capitol’s Statuary Hall stands a 
large Gutzon Borglum bronze of the late 
John Campbell Greenway in Army 
breeches, boots, crop and shirt. Arizona 
chose this Yaleman, Rough Rider, A. E. F. 
colonel, rancher and copper tycoon as one 
of its two most distinguished citizens, had 
his ‘statue made and presented to the 
Government. Last week the youngest 
State started John Greenway’s widow on 
her way to the Capitol and to a seat in the 
House of Representatives not 100 yards 
from her husband’s statue. 

Arizona Democrats nominated Mrs. 
Greenway to be their State’s lone Repre- 
sentative-at-large, succeeding Lewis Wil- 
liams Douglas, now Director of the 
Budget. So great is her personal popular- 
ity that she defeated two male rivals more 
than 4-te-1. Republicans did not even 
bother to nominate an opponent for her in 
the November election. No one was hap- 
pier over her success than her bosom 
friends, the Franklin D. Roosevelts. Simul- 
taneously Arizona became the 21st State 
to ratify the Repeal Amendment to the 
Constitution. 

Nominee Greenway was born Isabella 
Selmes 46 years ago in Kentucky. Fa- 
therless at 8, she went to private school 
in Manhattan, there met Anna Eleanor 
Roosevelt. She was bridesmaid at the 
Roosevelt-Roosevelt wedding on St. Pat- 
rick’s Day, 1905. Next year, aged 19, she 


married Robert Monroe Ferguson, bore 
him a son and a daughter, went West to 
homestead in, New Mexico. Mr. Ferguson 
died in 1921 and she married his good 
friend John Greenway two years later. Mr. 
Greenway died in 1926. 

At the peak of the 1929 boom Mrs. 
Greenway was smart enough to sell out 
many a copper stock she had inherited 
from her husband, became one of Arizona’s 
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Artzona’s Wipow GREENWAY 
She will join her husband at the Capitol. 


wealthiest widows. She kept, however, 
her Quarter Circle Double X ranch near 
Williams. Her home is in Tucson, 
50 yards down the street from her famed 
Arizona Inn. That hostelry came into be- 
ing as a result of her generous interest in 
disabled veterans. She supplied the gov- 
ernment hospital with tools and machin- 
ery for making furniture. When a mar- 
ket for the furniture disappeared, she 
opened the Arizona Inn and furnished it 
with purchases from the hospital factory. 

Silvery-haired Isabella Greenway has a 
clean outdoor look about her. She uses 
neither rouge nor lipstick. She is most 
at home in the saddle. She has an expert 
eye for cattle. No Roosevelt goes West 
without stopping off to visit her at Tucson 
or Williams. An able Democrat, she has 
been Arizona’s national committeewoman 
since 1928. At the Chicago convention last 
year she seconded the Roosevelt nomina- 
tion and had a large hand in engineering 
the McAdoo switch. Her House seat will 
be her first public office. 


ARMY & NAVY 


Horses on Wheels 


Last week a strange squadron of cavalry 
clattered into El Paso, Tex. Its 180 horses 
and 200 men rode in trucks and trailers. 
They had just completed a tedious 630-mi. 
trip across the scorching Big Bend Desert 
to Terlingua and were returning to be re- 
viewed by Major General Frank R. Mc- 
Coy. The officers in charge felt they had 


proved the value of motorized cavalry 
travel to save the energy of men & mounts 
until the scene of battle is reached, just as 
race-horses are vanned to meets. The 
actual “marching” time was three days: 
on foot it would have taken six days. The 
horses rode eight to a trailer, standing 
sidewise with hay to munch in their travel. 
ing stalls which soldiers had built for them 
out of the Fort Bliss junkyard. 

The “marching” column stretched out 
for a mile and a half. It was kept in 
order with the help of radio networks, one 
relaying messages from Expedition Com- 
mander Major John A. Robenson in the 
vanguard to officers in the rear, another 
connecting the column with Fort Bliss at 
El Paso. When the caravan reached Ter- 
lingua the horses were .unloaded and the 
cavalry proceeded under their own power 
15 mi. to the Mexican border. A signifi- 
cant experiment in army transportation, 
the expedition indicated that U. S. borders 
could be protected by distant major posts, 
thus eliminating the cost of permanent 
border forts. 


FARMERS 


Pigs to Market 


Because sows will farrow, because pig- 
lets will grow up into fat hogs regardless 
of Government decrees, the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration has been hard 
put to devise a means of reducing the 
swine surplus comparable to the plow- 
under of cotton. Last week A. A. A. ac- 
cepted in principle a price-upping plan 
from the National Corn-Hog Producers 
Committee of 25 which had been grappling 
with the problem in ten States for amonth. 
The scheme’s whole purpose was to get 
500,000,000 Ib. of live pork out of the way 
by Jan. four times that amount next 
year, by rushing to market little pigs be- 
fore they became big pigs, brood sows be- 
fore they had another litter. The proposal 
called for: 

1) The slaughter in 46 days of 1,000,000 
sows weighing 275 lb. or more. That would 
reduce next year’s pork supply by 5,000 
ooo unborn pigs. Packers would pay pro- 
ducers a premium of $4 per sow. With 
hogs now selling at about $4 per cwt., a 
275-lb. sow would thus bring $15. 

2) The slaughter in 46 days of 4,000,000 
pigs of roo lb. or less, thus preventing 
their glutting the market later at twice 
their weight. To induce sales, packers 
would pay above-the-market prices on 4 
sliding scale from $9 per cwt. for 40 
pounders or less down to $6 per cwt. for 
anim: ils between gt and roo lb. 

3) “A very substantial processing tax” 
on all hogs over 235 Ib., thus putting 
heavier swine at a market discount and 
prompting farmers to sell their pigs before 
they became huge porkers. 

Packers were to sell their emergency 
hog purchases as pork to relief agencies «! 
a nominal sum, as fat to soap manufac- 
turers, as ti inkage to fertilizer dealers. The 
A. A. A. was to reimburse them for the 
bounties they paid out to hog raisers. The 
scheme would cost the Government up 
$65,000,000. That sum would be derived 
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from applying a regular processing tax to 
ali pork products which packers could pass 
on to consumers of ham, bacon, sausage, 
chops, lard. 

Ses all is 
Law of 1875 

When any final judgment - recovered 
against the United States or other claim 
duly allowed by legal authority shall be 
presented to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for payment and the plaintiff or claimant 
therein shall be indebted to the United 
States in any manner, it shall be the duty 
of the Secretary to withhold payment of 
an amount of such judgment or claim 
equal to the debt thus due to the United 
States. . . . —Act of March 3, 1875. 

This ancient bit of Federal law last 
week turned up as grit in the gear box of 
the Government’s whole farm relief pro- 
gram. Did it mean that the Treasury could 
not pay Domestic Allotment bounties to 
farmers for plowing up cotton and cutting 
wheat acreage, without first deducting any 
debts these farmers happened to owe the 
Government? If so, some $200,000,000 in 
bounties would never leave the Treasury 
and farmers would get only a batch of re- 
ceipted bills on their Federal loans. Or 
were bounties not ‘‘claims” against which 
farm loans could be collected? If so, the 
agricultural adjustment program could go 
forward according to schedule. 

The law of 1875 was the reason why 
only three cotton planters—a Texan at the 
White House and two Georgians at an At- 
lanta ceremony—had received checks in 
payment for that part of their crop which 
they destroyed. 

Henry Morgenthau Jr., Governor of 
the Federal Farm Credit Administration 
which inherited responsibility for all Gov- 
emment loans to farmers, invoked this 
old legal provision against Secretary 
Wallace’s Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration. Farmers owed the Govern- 
ment $139,335,742 for seed, feed and crop 
production purposes. They owed local 
agricultural credit corporations another 
970,982,175, more than half of which had 
been in default for years. Of the $64,204,- 
00 borrowings in 1932, $42,740,721 re- 
mains unpaid. Governor Morgenthau 
igured that crop bounties offered a fine 
chance to balance his books, get farmers 
out of debt to the Government. 

Secretary Wallace took an _ opposite 
view. He wanted to side-step the law of 
1875, pay cotton planters $100,000,000, 
wheat growers almost as much as a direct 
ieans of upping agricultural purchasing 
power. He feared a rural revolt against all 
luture crop reduction plans if farmers did 
hot get quick cash for their co-operation. 

To break the deadlock Attorney Gen- 
tral Cummings was asked for a secret 
tuling which was carried up to President 
Roosevelt. The President's decision, it 
Was reported, sided with Secretary Wallace 
against Governor Morgenthau that farm 
payments should be made regardless of 
the Act of 1875. Unreckoned was the pos- 
“de action of Comptroller General Mc- 
\ atl Who, legally independent of the Ad- 
ministration, passes on all Government 
Ps interprets Federal laws for 
himself, 
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LABOR 
Strikers & Settlers 


“To hell with the operators! We’re not 
going back to work until we get our rights! 
To hell with ’em!” 

Such was the greeting Edward Francis 
McGrady, NRA deputy administrator for 
labor, got one morning last week as a car 
whizzed him down Uniontown, Pa.’s Main 
Street to Fraternal Hall between noisy 
ranks of striking coal miners. He had 
just flown in from Washington as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s personal emissary in an 
attempt to persuade balky United Mine 
Workers to live up to the strike truce 
their national leaders had signed (Trig, 
Aug. 14). At Fraternal Hall Mr. Mc- 
Grady, his mouth set in a straight hard 
line, shouldered his way inside to face 












Wide World 
SETTLER McGrapy 


“By God, this agreement will be carried 
out!” 


128 local union leaders. Doors slammed. 
Locks clicked. Outside thousands of strik- 
ers waited and listened. ; 

As the American Federation of Labor’s 
longtime lobbyist, Mr. McGrady knew 
how to handle Congressional committees 
and “white collar” crowds. But this crew 
inside the hall was different. They had 
in effect repudiated John L. Lewis, their 
national president. They were angry and 
suspicious. “To hell with ’em!” was their 
attitude toward the mine operators. In 
their midst sat their real strike leader, a 
magnetic Irishman named Martin Ryan. 
Straight at him Mr. McGrady directed his 
harangue, brandished the magic name of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt: 

“I’m here acting for the President of 
the United States and asking you to go 
back to work. You want to see the truce? 
Well, here it is all signed, in black and 
white (flourishing papers). Men, you stand 
to lose nothing by your agreement. You 
stand to lose everything by rejecting it. 
In the past maybe agreements were not 
carried out. But, by God, this agreement 
will be. I pledge you that any griev- 








ances that may arise will be handled 
promptly. ... Now can I go back to 
President Roosevelt and tell him you're 
supporting him 100%?” 

A mighty cheer was his answer. The 
local leaders trooped out to their men, 
ordered the last 12,000 of them back to 
work on the morrow. Picket lines melted 
away. Governor Pinchot recalled his 
guardsmen from the coal fields. NRA was 
safely over its biggest hurdle to date. 

Weighmen. But mining had scarcely 
been resumed in Fayette County before 
new truce troubles bobbed up to plague 
the industry. A prime item in the armi- 
stice allowed miners to select and pay 
their own weighmen to check the com- 
pany’s weighmen at the tipple scales. 
United Mine Workers promptly proceeded 
to elect their own members as check 











Wide World 
SETTLER WOLMAN 
He proceeded from stockings to shirts. 


weighmen. These the mine superintend- 
ents of the non-union Frick and Pitts- 
burgh companies refused to recognize, on 
the ground that their non-union employes 
were unrepresented. Thus a new deadlock 
was created and NRA’s special coal arbi- 
tration board headed by General Electric’s 
Gerard Swope had its first “grievance” to 
straighten out. After hearing both sides 
the board ordered that: 1) election notices 
were to be posted two days in advance 
at each mine; 2) the election was to be 
held at the mine entrance; 3) any miner 
willing to help pay the check weighmen 
could vote; 4) the mine superintendent 
was to recognize the winner of such elec- 
tions. 

Coal Codes. NRA hearings were held 
in Washington last week on 27 different 
codes for the bituminous industry. Non- 
union mine operators from Pennsylvania 
to Tennessee, who supply 50% of U. S. 
soft coal, stoutly backed a $4-per-day 
trade agreement which virtually outlawed 
United Mine Workers from collective bar- 
gaining. Operators of union mines in Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa and Colorado with 
about 25° of the country’s soft coal 
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production favored a $5-per-day code pre- 
sented by United Mine Workers. Ala- 
bama mine owners took the most reaction- 
ary position by refusing to go in under 
any general code, reserving the right to 
pay their men their present wages and 
keep them out of any kind of labor or- 
ganization. 

United Mine Workers’ President John 
Llewellyn Lewis ringingly offered a union 
code. He argued his organization was 
the only stabilizing influence in an in- 
dustry ruled by “the law of the jungle,” 
that tycoons, “in spite of fluent lip serv- 
ice to the principles of the National Re- 
covery Act,” were taking a “narrow and 
indefensible attitude” toward its execu- 
tion. Important mine operators who sup- 
ported his code included Cleveiand’s Frank 
E. Taplin (North American Coal Corp.), 
Chicago’s George Bates Harrington (Chi- 
cago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal) and 
Omaha’s Eugene McAuliffe (Union Pa- 
cific Coal Co.). 

After four days of red-hot controversy 
on the unionization issue, all coal codes 
were shunted back into conference where 
NRA deputies would hammer out some 
sort of agreement among 27 snarling fac- 
tions. Unless the non-union coal operators 
voluntarily withdrew their restrictions on 
collective bargaining, as the steelmasters 
had already done, General Johnson was 
ready to kick the company union clause 
out of their code. Said he: “They'll meet 
with the devil himself if their workers 
select him to act for them!” 

Another Baruch Man. Leaving paci- 
fication of the coal industry to General 
Johnson and his code-makers, President 
Roosevelt’s new National Labor Board got 
off to a good start last week as a strike- 
settler in other troubled fields. Without 
waiting for New York’s Senator Wagner, 
the regular chairman, to return from a 
European vacation, Dr. Leo Wolman of 
NRA’s Labor Advisory Board took tem- 
porary command. Baltimore-born 43 years 
ago, this liberal economist has lately shot 
up to a position of major importance at 
NRA headquarters. He got his education 
at Johns Hopkins (A. B. 1911; Ph. D. 
1914), taught at Hobart, Harvard and 
Michigan before settling down in his pres- 
ent professorial post at Columbia. Like 
General Johnson, he served during the 
War with Bernard Baruch’s War Indus- 
tries Board, as chief production statis- 
tician. He was later taken to the Paris 
Peace Conference with President Wilson. 
He can play the NRA game on his home 
grounds, since his special field of activity 
has long been U. S. labor unions and their 
ailments. Instinctively sympathetic to 
unionism, he did much valuable research 
for Sidney Hillman’s Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers. As long ago as 1931 Dr. 
Wolman was raising a lonely voice in be- 
half of just such a Federal set-up as NRA 
to control production and prices. Last 
week he bustled about his NRA office, dic- 
tating to three stenographers at once, puff- 
ing a ubiquitous pipe—a happy man. 

Hose Peace. Dr. Wolman’s Labor 
Board first tackled the eight-week-old 
hosiery strike which has tied up 33 mills 
at Reading, Pa., kept 14,000 workers idle 


(Time, July 31). The issue was recog- 
nition of the American Foundation of Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers by the non- 
union mill owners. Dr. Wolman sum- 
moned to Washington Hugo Hemmerich 
of the Berkshire Mills and friends, Emil 
Rieve of the union and friends, put one 
group in one room, one group in another, 
shuttled pacifically between them. Four 
hours later Dr. Wolman was able to an- 
nounce that the Reading strike was off, 
that the mills would reopen this week. 
Terms of settlement: 1) all strikers are 
to be re-employed without prejudice; 2) 
one week later employes will secretly vote 
for representatives to negotiate with em- 
ployers, the election presumably deciding 
tLe union-non-union issue; 3) if operators 
and representatives deadlock, the Na- 
tional Labor Board will render a final de- 
cision on both parties. 

Encouraged, Dr. Wolman & colleagues 
moved on to try their hand at a shirt strike 
in Pottsville, Pa. 

Police. The American Federation of La- 
bor virtually surrendered its moral right to 
strike last week when President William 
Green announced that his organization 
would undertake the job of policing the 
NRA program through local unions. Thus 
each man with a union card became a 
government eye to spot violations by em- 
ployers, report them to General Johnson. 
In the New York area, heart of the NRA 
drive, Matthew Woll, dressy, vociferous 
A. F. of L. vice president, became police- 


man-in-chief. 
RACES 


Three at Tuscaloosa 

In Tuscaloosa, Ala., Sheriff R. L. 
Shamblin hustled three Negroes into an 
automobile one midnight last week, sped 
down a lonely back road toward Birming- 
ham. His prisoners were Dan Pippen, 
18, A. T. Harden, 16, and Elmore Clark, 
28, indicted for the murder of a white 
girl. Sheriff Shamblin had heard that a 
mob was planning to break into the Tus- 
caloosa jail and lynch them next day. 
As he drove along, two carloads of armed 
men overtook him, demanded his pris- 
oners. Sheriff Shamblin turned them over 
to the lynchers who disappeared into the 
night. Next day the bodies of two of 
the Negroes were found underneath a tree 
near Woodstock, handcuffed together 
riddled with bullets. Day later, the third 
Negro was found in hiding, wounded. 

Lynching score for the year: Alabama, 
2; other States, 17. 

Sheriff Shamblin blamed last week’s 
lynchings on the interference of the Inter- 
national Labor Defense. Two of its New 
York lawyers had been sent to help de- 
fend the Negroes. They were ruled out 
of court fortnight ago on the grounds that 
the prisoners had not retained them. So 
high ran mob feeling against the lawyers 
that it took a troop of guardsmen to get 
them out of Alabama alive. The Inter- 
national Labor Defense last week made 
public a telegram sent to Governor Miller, 
holding Judge Henry B. Foster and Sheriff 
Shamblin directly responsible for the 
lynching, said they could prove that the 
mob had been incited by officials. 


INDUSTRY 
Hot Applications 


By last week the National Recovery Ad. 
ministration figured it had placed some 
9,000,000 workers under work & wage 
codes signed by 1,000,000 employers. This 
showing, however, did not satisfy Re. 
covery Administrator Hugh Samuel John- 
son. Heavy industries (steel, automobiles, 
oil, coal) were harder to codify than ex. 
pected. Re-employment figures did not 
seem to be keeping pace with the spread 
of the Blue Eagle. There was more & 
more talk about “‘chiselers.”” Said General 
Johnson: “We haven’t started to apply 
the heat on this thing yet. This isn’t ; 
campaign of a week or a month. It’s q 
drive we're going to keep up until the 
last employer has signed up.” 

Ways & means of “applying the heat” 
to the NRA campaign began to crop up 
in the news. At Hyde Park President 
Roosevelt issued an executive order which 
permitted cancellation of all government 
contracts with non-NRA manufacturers 
In Manhattan Postmaster General Farley 
talked of prosecuting violators of NRA 
agreements under the postal fraud statute 
In Washington Relief Administrator Harry 
Lloyd Hopkins announced that the Blue 
Eagle would get all his spending money. 
The boycott raised its menacing head when 
General Johnson inaugurated a “Buy 
Now” campaign with the buying to be 
done exclusively from NRA members. To 
a Baltimore utility company which claimed 
NRA exemption on the ground it did no 
interstate business, the General declared: 
“The Blue Eagle doesn’t know anything 
about interstate and intrastate commerce 
It can’t see a State line.”* Sternly he 
warned all NRA code violators: “The 
time is coming when somebody is going 
to take one of these Blue Eagles off some- 
one’s window and that’s going to be a 
sentence of economic death.” 

These rumbling threats from NRA head- 
quarters were matched in spirit by the 
organizing of 15,000 women to be tured 
loose on the land as NRA crusaders. In 
charge of this female army to “ferret out 
drones” was Miss Mary Hughes. Louis- 
ville, Ky. promoter. Already complaints 
were reaching General Johnson of the 
terrifying effects of mass emotion stirred 
up in small towns by impassioned NRA 
crusaders, The campaign was rapidly pass 
ing from a volunteer to a conscriptiol 
basis. 


After two months of the hardest, most 
spectacular work, General Johnson was 
beginning to get his second wind. His 
health was a matter of national concern, 
if he cracked, the whole NRA campaign 
might go under. His eyes were swollet 
from lack of sleep. Flashlamps welt 
making him flinch. His temper was Tul 
ning short. President Roosevelt had to 
command him to get a night’s sleep wher 
he flew to Hyde Park fortnight ago (Ti 
August 14). Even the fatherly New Yor 

*Last week the light & power industry wel! 
under a temporary NRA code offered by Edison 
Electric Institute pending approval of a perm 
nent trade agreement. 
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Times last week advised him to “ease up 
a bit.” 

His best ally was the daily press. The 
sation’s front page was his every time he 
opened his mouth. His salty speech, his 
candor, his humor, his drive captivated the 
half a hundred Washington correspondents 
who attended his conferences. The 
General roughly rejected the proposed 
newspaper code as unsatisfactory (see p. 
§) but publishers did not retaliate by 
saying him down. 
~The most frequent and familiar cry 
heard in the Johnson office in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce building is “Robbie!” 
\t the General’s loud call up steps a small, 
pert young woman of 27 named Frances 
Robinson. She is his secretary and shadow. 
She runs his tumultuous office. She flies 
vith him on his missions about the 
ountry. She hovers over him at all press 
onferences. She is a NRA power. 

General Johnson picked “Robbie” from 
ast year’s Democratic campaign head- 
warters. She is a self-made girl, aggres- 
ive, shrewd, able. She wears smart 
lthes, smokes in the corridors, bawls 
ut office boys in a shrill voice. She con- 
els her past for fear alleged relatives 
il try to borrow from her. She winks 
ther friends, ignores strangers about the 





















fice. As a matter of business newsmen 
lay up to her, get their neckties 


straightened and handkerchiefs adjusted 
inreturn. Says Secretary Robinson: “It’s 
wonderful to meet all the great men of the 
ountry. I’m getting a great kick out of it. 
but after all this is just another job to 
me. 

Also working with General Johnson are 
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Mrs. Rumsey, GENERAL Jounson & 
“ROBBIE” 
eneral: “We haven’t started to apply the 
heat.” 


‘Wile and their son Kilbourne. The 
tt, 26-year-old graduate West Pointer 
tave trom the Army, spells his name 











“ston. His father dropped the “t” 
M$ ago. As an investigator in NRA’s 


tl department Son Kilbourne dashes 


TIME 


around with his father’s zip but not his 
thunder.* 

Tired of hotel life Mrs. Johnson took a 
non-paying job on NRA’s Consumers Ad- 
visory Board, chairmanned by Mrs. 
Charles Cary Rumsey. A quiet, cheery, 
unassuming person in simple clothes, the 
General’s wife works in the complaint di- 
vision, sits in on many a code hearing. 

Last week Mrs. Rumsey’s Consumer’s 
Board was revealed as a battlefield in 
which a clash of ideas had virtually stale- 
mated its activities. Though Mrs. Rumsey 
was the daughter of the late great Rail- 
roader Edward Henry Harriman and 
founded the socialite Junior League, she 
is no conservative social idler. An ardent 
liberal with Democratic leanings, she be- 
lieves in a co-operative commonwealth 
and the utmost protection for consumers 
against industrial profiteering. To her 
board was appointed Professor William 
Fielding Ogburn, University of Chicago 
sociologist who worked on _ Herbert 
Hoover’s mammoth social trends survey. 
When the board commenced computing 
costs of living and methods of keeping it 
down, Mrs. Rumsey and Professor Ogburn 
found themselves at sword’s point. Mrs. 
Rumsey thought Professor Ogburn was 
too inclined to favor Industry. Professor 
Ogburn thought Mrs. Rumsey’s anti- 
profiteering plans were too spectacular. 
After fruitless weeks of bickering, Mrs. 
Rumsey went to General Johnson, asked 
to have Professor Ogburn removed from 
the board. In Chicago the economist got 
a telegram telling him he had been trans- 
ferred to another job which later turned 
out to be non-existent. He raced back to 
Washington to fight for his old position, 
decided to resign instead. He bitterly com- 
plained of Mrs. Rumsey’s amateur meth- 
ods and personnel, obliquely flayed the 
appointment of Mrs. Johnson to handle 
consumers’ grievances. Meanwhile Mrs. 
Rumsey had suffered a nervous collapse, 
gone off to Newport to recover. 


STATES @ CITIES 


Princeton Plan (Cont'd) 

Just before the New Jersey Legislature 
adjourned in June it waded around a mass 
of legislative trivialities to pass an im- 
portant bill authorizing the Governor to 
appoint a State Fiscal Commissioner. The 
office had been recommended as part of 
the reform program offered by Princeton’s 
Professor (now President) Harold Willis 
Dodds, whom Governor Moore had in- 
vited to survey the State Government 
(Time, July 3). By the terms of the 
Princeton Plan, the Fiscal Commissioner 
was to be a dictator of the State’s finances, 
with power to suspend or withhold appro- 
priations, reduce personnel. Last week 
Governor Moore, still true to the Prince- 
ton Plan, selected John Colt, 43, 
Princeton banker and onetime assistant 
professor of politics at the university, to 
fill the $10,000-per-year position. 


able 





*Other able sons of able fathers in NRA: John 


Swope, 25, son of General Electric’s Gerard 
Swope, at work on NRA advertising; Robert 
Kenneth Straus, 28, son of Ambassador Jesse 
Isidor Straus, sec retary to NRA’s policy board 
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National Affairs—(Con tinued ) 





Fiscal Commissioner Colt, dapper, pop- 
ular, brainy, is a Republican. His appoint- 
ment gave evidence that Democratic Gov- 
ernor Moore was sharply avoiding politics 
in public expenditures. Son of a Kansas 
City minister, “Dictator” Colt studied at 
Princeton, served with the A. E. F., re- 
turned to teach at Princeton. He married 
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Wide World 
Joun Cort 
He will keep New Jersey’s checkbook. 
Eleanor Boyd, sister of Author James 


Boyd (Drums). In 1928 he joined Prince- 
ton Bank & Trust Co., soon became its 





president. Since last March he has been 
Director of State Emergency Relief. 
> 





Coxey Marches Out 

Two years ago in Massillon, Ohio a 
pucker-faced old man with a stand-up 
collar and a wide-brimmed black hat drove 
about town in a two-horse square landau 
exhorting the citizens to nominate him for 
Mayor. He promised them a new deal on 
utility rates, relief for the unemployed 
Because he was “General” Jacob Sechler 
Coxey who led the famed army of unem- 
ployed to Washington in 1894, Massillon 
heeded, nominated him on the Republican 
ticket by an unprecedented total of 2,983 
votes, then swept him into office. A few 
weeks ago Mayor Coxey announced he 
was a candidate for renomination 

This time the voters were skeptical 
Why had he not issued his much-touted 
non-interest-bearing bonds for relief ? Why 
had he failed to adjust utility rates, to put 
through his plan for municipal ownership 


of water works? Why had he failed to 
crush the opposition that persistently 
blocked his program? Last week the 


voters marched to the polls, smothered 
Mayor Coxey under a landslide in favor 
of his political enemy, City Council Presi- 
dent Clarence W. Angerman. Mayor Coxey 
got only 647 votes, finished a poor third 

Undaunted, he announced he would seek 
the Republican nomination for U. S. Sena- 
tor. “Why, at 80 I’m just beginning,” 
said he. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 








GREAT BRITAIN 
“Heart of the World” 


Attentive Welshmen gathering last 
week in Wrexham for the national festi- 
val or Eisteddfod of Wales politely hon- 
ored a bleak, grey-mustached, sensitive 
man who as a youth polished cuspidors and 
the brass rail of Luke O’Connor’s bygone 
saloon in Manhattan’s Greenwich Village. 
Later in Yonkers, N. Y. sensitive John 
Masefield learned to abhor the Machine 
Age by working in a rug mill. Last week 
as the Poet Laureate of the United King- 
dom he told Welshmen that “the world 
subconsciously longs for poetry but it now 
invents substitutes, such as speed, to ob- 
tain the excitement which poetry would 
give.” 

Poet Masefield has often confessed that 
the excitement of strohg emotion is his 
chief aid in producing poetry, but the ex- 
citement must be definitely non-mechani- 
cal. To escape the sound of airplanes fly- 
ing over his home at Boar’s Hill, Oxford 
he moved this year into the countryside 
of Gloucestershire (Time, Jan. 2). Sadly 
last week the Poet Laureate summed up: 
“Poets have begun to think they are no 
longer wanted by the world. Poetry has 
been separated from the heart of the 
world.” 

More to the taste of local Welsh coal 
miners who had gathered for the festival 
by hundreds, was Poet the Rev. Simon 
Bartholomew Jones, son of a Cardigan 
farmer. “I have six brothers,” cried Poet 
Jones, “and every one is like myself a 
poet!” 


Marlboroughs Divide 

“Your Grace,” said the butler to the 
Duchess of Marlborough last week, “there 
are three strange men in the basement.” 

The Duchess, born Gladys Marie Dea- 
con in Boston, made no reply. By last 
week she was used to the peculiar ways of 
the Duke, fretful Charles Richard John 
(“Sunny” for Sunderland) Spencer- 
Churchill, 61, 9th of his line. 

The Duke had moved out this spring. 
He was annoyed by his second duchess’ 
lack of interest in society, so unlike his 
first wife Consuelo Vanderbilt, who di- 
vorced him in 1920 and next year married 
Lieut.-Colonel Jacques Balsan (as the 
Duke carefully points out in his Who’s 
Who entry). Directly after Consuelo’s 
divorce, His Grace married cool, beautiful 
Bostonian Gladys Deacon. While he 
danced spryly at night clubs, she has 
stayed at home. When they gave receptions 
last winter he frequently stood alone at 
the head of the stairs. During the recent 
London Season he lived alone at the Ritz 
Hotel, gave big week-end parties without 
her at Blenheim Castle.* Socialites as- 
sume that a second Marlborough divorce 
is imminent. 

Last week the three strangers who in- 
vaded Gladys of Marlborough’s mansion 


*For Blenheim, Britain’s gift in 1704 to the 
great first Duke, the Marlboroughs pay annual 
rent to George V of a banner emblazoned with 
three ‘‘flower-de-luces” (fleur de lis). 


said they were private detectives, implied 
that their employer was the Duke. They 
cut off the electricity, gas and telephone. 
Then they locked themselves in the base- 
ment rooms which include the larders and 
pantries. Friends of the Duchess, made 
curious by the telephone operator’s ex- 
planation that Her Grace’s telephone had 
been temporarily suspended, called to in- 
vestigate. They returned with provisions, 
helped her cook meals on an oil stove. In 
the basement the three detectives lurked, 
presumably living off the fat of the Marl- 
borough larder. For four days Gladys of 
Marlborough camped on. 

On the fourth she sent for two vans. 
Into the first, workmen loaded her collec- 
tion of paintings. When they began to 
load heavy furniture into the second van, 
the three detectives suddenly popped out 
of the basement, stopped the loading. One 
detective brought a policeman. Coolly 
Gladys of Marlborough appeared, told the 
movers to resume work. The policeman 
scratched his head. The detectives sent 
for a lawyer. The Duchess sent for hers. 
After a long conference between Duchess, 
lawyers, detectives and policeman, the 
vans drove off. Gladys of Marlborough 
walked out of her house, down the street 
to the Carlton Hotel. 


GERMANY 
Sub-Dictator 


(See front cover) ; 
Italy has no No. 2 Fascist, no political 


heir apparent to Benito Mussolini, but in 
Berlin high-pitched, vegetarian, non-smok- 
ing Adolf Hitler knows only too well the 
sumptuous apartment of the bass-voiced, 
carnivorous, robust No. 2 Nazi. 

One room in the apartment is a shrine. 
Its stained glass window shows the angelic 
likeness of a fair young woman dead now 
about two years. As the bride of Captain 
Hermann Wilhelm Goring she lived barely 
a year, failed to see his triumphal emer- 
gence this spring as Premier of Prussia 
(which is nearly two-thirds of Germany) 
and the wild, popular acclaim which marks 
him wherever he goes throughout the 
Fatherland today as the No. 2 Nazi. 

To conceive of Prussia in terms of the 
U. S. one must picture a state so colossal 
as to spread from the Atlantic Seaboard 
as far west as Wyoming, a state so potent 
as to include the nation’s Capital, leading 
mines and industries and major agricul- 
tural areas. To be Premier of Prussia is 
in Germany far more than to be in the 
U. S. Governor of the State of New York: 
Starting out as Kings of Prussia, the Ho- 
henzollerns welded the rest of the Father- 
land around them as the German Empire. 
They struck the national keynote with 
Prussian kultur. Prussia today is more 
than ever the dynamic centre of the Reich. 
Recently the drastic activities of Prussian 
Premier Goring have eclipsed German 
Chancellor Hitler’s broader but less in- 
tense efforts to “co-ordinate” the whole 
Reich. Last week Widower Goring was 
pushing to completion a_ breathtakingly 
bold series of experiments in Prussian 
government: 


Death to Dissenters. Starting with 
the state mechanism for suppression of 
crime and calling in Prussian Minister of 
Justice Hans Kerrl, Premier Goring 
drafted a set of laws which his Cabinet 
promptly adopted by decree. These pro- 
vide the death penalty for attempts on the 
life of Nazi officials in Prussia, for “syb- 
versive activity,” and for the spreading of 
greuel-geschichten (‘‘atrocity _ stories”), 
The new laws also vest in Premier Goring 
personally more authority to pardon than 
was possessed by the King of Prussia. 

Making clear that Prussia will ruthlessly 
suppress Jews, Communists or even Nazi 
Storm Troopers who show symptoms of 
disobedience, Premier Goring declared: “] 
have determined to intervene with an iron 
fist! . . . It has been shown that the ene- 
mies of the State were only pretending to 
be dead. . . . Whoever in the future lays 
violent hands on an official of the State, a 
policeman or a Storm Trooper, must know 
that he will pay for it in the briefest pos- 
sible time. . . . It is entirely beside the 
point whether the act is followed by death 
or merely leads to injury.” 

Amnesty to Dodgers. Since Prussia 
was governed by German Socialists from 
1920 until last year, Premier Goring is try- 
ing the experiment of offering wealthy 
folk who dodged Socialist taxes an oppor- 
tunity to win amnesty for their past mis- 
deeds by solid support of the Nazi Prus- 
sian State—contributions to the Nazi 
Party being implied, though of course not 
stated in Captain Goring’s declaration. 

“Observation of our economic life,” 
said he, “has shown that, in the days be- 
fore the Nazi Party took over power, 
deeds were committed in industrial circles 
which, in effect, violated the penal laws 
and yet were perpetrated without any self- 
seeking motives. 

“The ‘tax Bolshevism’ of the Prussian 
State then existing forced many men, for 
the sake of keeping their concerns going, 
to embark on courses of action which were 
then illegal but are now understandable. 
. . . In every case where the crime was 
committed to meet a pressing need I pro- 
pose to inquire whether I cannot, by 
quashing legal proceedings or granting 4 
pardon, make it possible for the culprit 
to take part once more, with his head high, 
in the battle against economic misery!” 

Discreetly behind a cloud of Prussian 
censorship last week Minister of Justice 
Kerrl and Premier Goring were making It 
possible for scores if not hundreds 0! 
wealthy tax-dodgers to hold their heacs 
high. 

Summus Episcopus. During the Ger- 
man Protestant Church struggle between 
Nazi and non-Nazi factions (Tre, Jun 
12, et seq.) Premier Goring pitched in by 
announcing that he had assumed the 
ancient religious title of the Kings 
Prussia, Summus Episcopus of the Prus 
sian Protestant Church. By virtue of this 
office Captain Goring kept up maximum 
Nazi pressure on Protestants in Prussid 
during and after the carefully fixed church 
plebiscite which was “won” by the Naa 
“German Christians” (Tre, July 31): 
Fortnight ago the church elders elected * 
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“Primate of Prussia” at Premier Goring’s 
behest Nazi Army Chaplain Ludwig Miul- 
ler who is Catholic Chancellor Hitler’s 
candidate for eventual election as Reichs- 
bischof or “Bishop of the United German 
Evangelical Church.” Both No. 1 Nazi 
Hitler and No. 2 Nazi Goring like Chap- 
lain Miiller’s deftness in de-Semitizing the 
Bible. “There can be no greater opposi- 
tion,” cried Chaplain Miiller in a recent 
sermon, “than between Judaism and the 
Savior! Christianity did not arise from 
Judaism. On the contrary, Jesus Christ 
died struggling against Judaism.” 

Last week Premier Goring, who has al- 
ready barred Jews from all the higher 
offices in Prussia, issued a decree requiring 
even municipal authorities to furnish evi- 
dence that neither they nor their spouses 
possessed so much as a single Jewish 
grandparent. By another decree he barred 
from Prussia’s high schools and universi- 
ties “all Marxist and anti-national stu- 
dents,” an order sure to be enforced in 
such a way as to bar Jews—since Nazis 
hold that Jews are all anti-national inter- 
nationalists. 

In all public schools, teachers and pupils 
were ordered to greet each other with the 
Nazi salute and zealous Prussian Minister 
of Education Bernhard Rust even over- 
stepped the bounds of his authority to ex- 
tend this salute order to all adults in the 
State. “The salute is to be expected of 
every German,” read Minister Rust’s ex- 
uberant order. “Irrespective of whether 
he is a member of the National Socialist 
Party or not he will respect this form of 
greeting as a symbol of the new Ger- 
many.” 

‘Killjoys.”” On the labor front Pre- 
mier Goring has taken steps to squash “‘de- 
featism,” defining it as “any kind of work 
or deed that is contrary to praise of the 
present regime. . . . Persons making such 
marks may be designated as killjoys. 
... Killjoys will be treated as camou- 
faged Marxists” |i. e. marched off to Nazi 
prison camps ]. 

“All officials, employes and workers,” 
ordered Premier Goring, “shall watch for 
tilljoys and report them. Failure to make 
‘uch charges will be regarded as a demon- 
tration of solidarity with the killjoys or 
agitators.” 

“Miracle of East Prussia.” Since 
wch threats, typical of Nazi efforts to deal 
with serious problems by verbiage, have 
lot improved employment in Prussia gen- 
‘rally, a dramatic campaign was being 
wed forward in East Prussia last week 
ly Premier Goring to make a great show 
of “obliterating unemployment.” 

» Normally at the harvest season East 

Tussia imports laborers from adjoining 
Poland. This year 24,000 Prussian unem- 
bloyed have been bundled into trains, 
shipped across the Polish Corridor in 
‘eight cars of the German State Railways, 
ind put to work in East Prussia. Making 
much of this achievement Premier Goring 
, -icouraged Berlin newspapers to print 
“orles about how he and his protégé, Gov- 
‘mor Erich Koch of East Prussia, have 


t “i . ° 
— performed the miracle of ending 
unemployment.” 
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In Berlin last week Premier Goring had 
so stamped his dominance upon the capi- 
tal that he felt safe in ordering disbanded 
on Aug. 15 the “auxiliary Prussian police” 
enrolled from Nazi Storm Troops six 
months ago and hotly protested in Geneva 
by France and her allies as “disguised 
soldiers violating the Treaty of Versail- 
les.” How many such troops or police 
there may have been is Premier Goring’s 
secret. He said 30,000 last week, but pro- 
test estimates have always been at least 
200,000. 

Hero Goring. On the platform deep- 
chested Premier Goring roars thrillingly, 
paternally about “My People!” He strikes 


















Acme 
Prussia’s Rust 
He ordered everybody to salute everybody. 


with peculiar effectiveness the Nazi key- 
note that beaten Germany is now in a 
period of glorious Resurgence. 

Every German knows that Captain Gor- 
ing is an authentic ace hero of the Im- 
perial air force, received Germany’s gro- 
tesquely French-named Ordre Pour Le 
Mérite from Kaiser Wilhelm. After Allied 
airmen shot down the late great Baron 
von Richthofen he became commander of 
the Richthofen Escadrille. 

Less well known is the fact that Ace 
Goring, after the signing of the Armistice, 
refused to deliver to the Allies the planes 
he commanded, disobeyed his own Ger- 
man superior officers and hopped from 
city to city with the remnants of the 
Richthofen Escadrille until he finally ran 
out of gasoline and supplies in Aschaffen- 
burg. That night, in the local Rathaus, 
Captain Goring took leave of his airmen 
with a toast which probably expresses his 
feelings to this day: “We must be proud 
of that which we have done! We must 
desire that another such struggle shall 
arise. We must never forget that desire!” 

Completely shattered in spirit for a 
time by Germany’s defeat, Hero Goring is 
reputed to have taken to narcotics. His 
210-lb. physique rallied, however, and he 
was with General Erich Ludendorff and 
Propagandist Adolf Hitler when they 
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staged their abortive “beer hall putsch” in 
Munich in 1923. Unlike Ludendorff & 
Hitler who were uninjured and won popu- 
lar acclaim at their trial, Captain Goring 
was wounded in the fracas and smuggled 
out of Germany by friends. In Sweden, 
where he worked as a flying instructor, he 
met his future bride, a daughter of Swe- 
dish Baron Fock. He did not marry her 
until he had returned to Germany under 
a political amnesty and again joined 
Adolf Hitler, become a Reichstag Deputy 
in 1928. 

Popular at once among the new crop of 
Nazis, Deputy Goring was elected Speaker 
of the Reichstag (Trme, Sept. 12). In 
the final period of jockeying for power, 
Speaker Goring was called “the diplomat 
of the Nazi Party,” negotiated frequently 
with the entourage of President von Hin- 
denburg who was brought with difficulty 
to stomach Adolf Hitler. Once the Hitler 
Cabinet was formed Captain Goring be- 
came first Minister Without Portfolio, 
then as a matter of course Air Minister 
and finally obtained the Premiership of 
Prussia amid quickly spiked rumors that 
he might soon succeed in ousting Chan- 
cellor Hitler. Brooding over his dead 
Swedish bride was said to have sent Cap- 
tain Goring back to opiates. French jour- 
nalists call him spitefully “Géring, the 
dope fiend.’’ German pilots scoff, call their 
Air Minister “now completely cured,” 
boast that “in skill he ranks with Balbo,” 
while French Air Minister Pierre Cot has 
barely learned to fly (Time, Aug. 14). 
Chancellor Hitler, who takes few chances, 
never hesitates to let Captain Goring take 
the joystick of his private plane. 

Lately Premier Goring has embarked on 
a dashing second bachelorhood, strutting 
in unique uniforms of his own design 
(Time, Aug. 14), giving lavish parties, in- 
stalling himself in a vast new office “like 
Mussolini’s” and even sprucing up the 
coat of arms of the State of Prussia. 

“The proud Prussian eagle, which led 
the regiments of Frederick the Great from 
victory to victory,” he declared, “had to 
surrender the sword and the lightning,” 
removed from its talons on the Prussian 
coat of arms by the Socialists. “Now the 
sword and the lightning are coming back 
to the talons of the Prussian eagle—the 
sword as a sign that we want Security for 
our people; the lightning as a sign that he 
who should dare try to destroy Germany 
again would be hit by the lightning of this 
Prussian eagle!” 





“Best Spirit” 

When Germany’s two greatest shipping 
lines, North German Lloyd and Hamburg- 
American, were abruptly lumped together 
under Chancellor Adolf Hitler’s ‘Mari- 
time Adviser” Herr Emil Helfferich, the 
ousted former board chairmen of both 
lines revealed that “dissatisfaction in the 
outside world toward Germany” had 
sharply reduced their business (True, 
Aug. 1). Last week the German Govern- 
ment fought back against this blight on 
German shipping caused by the distaste 
of many travelers for anything remotely 
connected with Hitlerism. 
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In Berlin the German Foreign Exchange 
Control Bureau, which is supposed to see 
that no traveler leaves the Fatherland 
with more than 200 marks ($65), sud- 
denly tightened up this lax regulation* 
last week with respect exclusively to 
steamship tickets. Intending travelers, 
both German and foreign, were told that 
they might spend as much as they liked 
on German steamship tickets, but must 
get a special permit (“which will only 
be issued for very good reasons”) from 
the Bureau if they wished to spend more 
than 200 marks booking passage on a 
foreign ship. Since no trans-Atlantic pas- 
sage can be bought for such a sum (ex- 
cept on a freight boat), this German order 
amounted to a boycott of U. S. and other 
foreign steamship companies serving Ger- 
many. On the Berlin Stock Exchange 
shares of North German Lloyd and Ham- 
burg-American bounded upward. “Mari- 
time Adviser” Helfferich, board chairman 
of both lines, beamed, repeated his 
favorite slogan, “The spirit of Adolf Hit- 
ler is the best Nazi spirit! We will de- 
vote ourselves to fulfilling it.” 

Meanwhile boycotted foreign shipping 
men devoted themselves to energetic pro- 
tests. Both the U. S. and British em- 
bassies in Berlin started battling with the 
Foreign Exchange Control Bureau which 
stubbornly upheld the boycott last week. 
Hinting at possible U. S. reprisals, Vice 
President Basil Harris of U. S. Lines de- 
clared: “About 83% of the transatlantic 
trade today is of American origin. Any 
German policy which would restrict 
American trade would automatically react 
to the detriment of Germany. We hope 
Germany can see her folly before it has 
harmed her and harmed us.” 


AUSTRIA 


Border War 


Astute little Chancellor Engelbert Doll- 
fuss sipped his cup of rich Viennese choco- 
late with special relish one morning last 
week. He had just played off against 
Germany three great powers, Britain, 
France and Italy. 


Little Dollfuss’ main job today is to 
stop the dropping of Nazi leaflets from 
German airplanes upon Austria, to silence 
Hitlerite radio appeals to Austrians, and 
generally to prevent Chancellor Adolf Hit- 
ler & henchmen from fomenting a Nazi 
revolt in the Austrian Republic. 


On a dash by air to the London Con- 
ference plausible Chancellor Dollfuss 
wangled in its lobbies a $43,000,000 
League of Nations loan to Austria, largely 
underwritten by France and Britain in 
the belief that the Dollfuss Government is 
the sheet anchor of peace in Eastern 
Europe. Last week in Berlin peppery 
French Ambassador André Francois- 


*Most German frontier guards confiscate 
sums above 200 marks only from known German 
Jews, “Marxists” and other Nazi-designated “un- 
desirables.” Foreigners seldom have their pockets 
searched, usually have to show their pocketbooks 
in which, if wise, they keep less than 200 marks. 
Even if caught with more than 200 marks a 
foreigner can usually bluff his way out. 


Poncet left a stiff note at the Foreign 
Office and bland British Chargé d’ Affaires 
Basil Newton protested verbally that Ger- 
man Nazi efforts to overthrow the Doll- 
fuss Government are contrary to Ger- 
many’s obligations under the Treaty of 
Versailles and more especially to the Four- 
Power Peace Pact recently signed in Rome 
by Britain, France, Italy and Germany 
(Time, June 19). As one dictator to 
another Benito Mussolini sent no protest 
to Adolf Hitler last week but ordered the 
Italian Ambassador in Berlin to make 
“friendly remonstrance.” 


Il Duce had guessed the right way to 
handle Chancellor Hitler. The French and 
British were haughtily told by Berlin’s 
Foreign Office that “this intervention in 
Austro-German difficulties is inadmissi- 
ble,” but the Italian Government received 
a discreet, direct pledge that German 
propaganda to Nazify Austria will be 
toned down. 


In Vienna the Dollfuss Government 
pressed their advantage by charging that 
on the very morning of the protests in 
Berlin “15 uniformed Germans from Ba- 
varian territory ambushed and killed an 
Austrian sentry near Kufstein on the Ba- 
varian frontier.” Two days later uni- 
formed German Nazis crossed the Swiss 
frontier near Basle, searched the shed of 
a Swiss watchman whom they accused of 
smuggling Communist leaflets into the 
Reich. Promptly both Switzerland and 
France strengthened their guards along 
the German frontier and Chancellor Doll- 
fuss saw another chance for a smart move. 
He protested to London, Paris and Rome 
that the Austrian army (limited by the 
Treaty of St. Germain to 30,000 soldiers 
who must enlist for twelve years) is far 
too small to guard Austria’s frontiers. In 
Paris shaggy Premier Edouard Daladier, 
outraged by Germany’s reaction to the 
French protest last week, gave correspond- 
ents to understand that France will back 
Austria to the limit, supporting if neces- 
sary a shorter enlistment period which 
would give the Austrian Army a more 
rapid turnover, provide more trained Aus- 
trians to repel Nazis. 


ITALY 


“Sweet and Easy” 
Rome last week was a swirling, roaring, 


giddy spot. Balbo was coming home. 
Banners and draperies hung from every 
balcony. Streets were festooned with 
lanterns. Billboards and telephone poles 
were plastered with pictures of Italo Balbo 
and his officers. Electric signs blazed the 
proud boast: “At the Order of Il Duce 
All Goals Are Reached.” Special trains, 
with cheap excursion fares for the oc- 
casion, streamed in with thousands and 
thousands of countryfolk from all over 
Italy. The fever of excitement blazed 
higher and higher as the Balbo armada 
covered its final lap. 


There was a sad moment when Rome 
heard how the 24 seaplanes, which flew 
neatly from Newfoundland to the Azores, 
were cut to 23. Capt. Ranieri’s ship 


I-RANT nosed over in the harbor of Hort; 
“by an error of maneuvring,” reported 
Balbo. One of its officers was killed, sec. 
ond to die in the second crackup since the 
squadron set out from Italy for the U,$ 
The accident was an excuse for General 
Balbo to decline a wearying round of cere. 
monies at Lisbon. However, he did find 
time for a bullfight in his honor, which he 
enjoyed so much that he gave his cigare 
case to one matador, his revolver to 
another. In return he got a bull’s ear, 


From Lisbon the armada flew non-stop 
to its glorious homecoming. Practically all 
of Rome and its hordes of visitors flocked 
to Fiumicino Airport at the mouth of the 
muddy Tiber, 15 mi. outside the city, to 
see the planes arrive. As usual Balbo’ 


triad landed first to a deafening frenzy of | 


cheering, whistle-blowing, _ bell-clanging, 
cannon-shooting. The General taxied his 
plane alongside an improvised receiving 
stand (a derrick platform) where stood 
Benito Mussolini, Crown Prince Umberto, 
the King’s aviator-cousin the Duke of 
Aosta, U. S. Ambassador Breckinridge 
Long. He stood on his plane’s thick wing 
for a moment, arm outstretched in salute. 
Then he leaped ashore to be warmly kissed 
by Jl Duce. 

A procession of automobiles, with Mus 
solini & Balbo riding in the first one, 
took the officers & crew into Rome along 
streets carpeted with laurel branches. A 
continuous blizzard of flowers and cor 
fetti all but buried the cavalcade. At the 
Piazza Colonna General Balbo made 4 
speech: “We are humble soldiers of the 
great chief in whose name it is sweet and 
easy to win victory.” 

The reception reached a climax next day 
in a grand burst of Latin emotion. First 
the airmen, in white uniforms and glit- 
tering gold braid, were driven to the 
Quirinal to be greeted by the King. Then 
began a march on foot down Rome’s new 
Via Trionfale (laurel-carpeted) beneath 
the Arch of Constantine, unused for such 
purpose since the ancient Romans paraded 
through it on returning from the wats 
Up Palatine Hill the parade trooped, inte 
the ruins of the Stadium where // Duc 
awaited them in the modest uniform of @ 
militia corporal. General Balbo stepped 
forward, received from // Duce a biretta 
and gold eagle denoting him Italy's first 
Air Marshal. Then lieutenant-colonels of 
the squadron were promoted to colonels; 
captains to majors, mechanics to not 
commissioned officers. A few chose the 
option of receiving decorations from the 
King in lieu of promotion. 

Boomed Air Marshal Balbo: “I hope 
that as recompense for what we have ac 
complished, you will some day honor ' 
by asking for our lives for Italy.” 

The armada rose again on the short las! 
lap to Orbetello, whence it had set out last 
month, on whose bay 23 big ships s* 
down last week, in parade formation. > 
fore the crews’ final dismissal on a two 
month furlough, they lined up at attention 
on the giant wings. They looked down a 
a motorboat chugging slowly past_the 
ranks of seaplanes, at the erect, little Kins 
looking up at them, 
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CUBA 
“Loot The Palace!” 


A dead city, hushed by the terror of a 
brutal massacre, was the capital of Cuba 
last week. Eight years of steadily in- 
creased repression had culminated in an 
ominous, apprehensive silence. The shut- 
ters and doors of Havana were bolted, the 
streets deserted save for soldiers patrol- 
ling and police squads riding around in 
cars, “The Tyrant,” paunchy, pock-faced 
President Gerardo Machado y Morales, 
had proclaimed “a state of war” in his 
effort to break his countrymen’s general 
strike against his regime. It had spread 
throughout the island in all businesses and 
professions (Time, Aug. 14). Food was 
hard to get. The capital was more com- 
pletely paralyzed every day as fewer and 
fewer shopkeepers opened their doors. The 
dreaded Porra, President Machado’s se- 
cret terror squads, odious for their savage 
murders, boasted of the massacres early 
in the week when hundreds of joyous 
citizens, shouting a false rumor “Machado 
is out!” rushed prematurely toward the 
Presidential Palace where scores were 
quickly mowed down by a merciless fusil- 
lade. 

Emphatically President Machado was 
still Dictator. Only in the person of crisp, 
calm, young U. S. Ambassador Sumner 
Welles did terrified Cubans see hope of 
reviving their paralyzed capital. President 
Roosevelt had sent Mr. Welles to Havana 
to “mediate” when Machado tyranny 
became too obvious (Time, May 15). He 
was known to be conferring with members 
of all parties. Army officers had sought 
him out. 

When President Machado flatly refused 
to treat with Mediator Welles, the Army 
ificers knew it was for them to decide 
Cuba’s fate. While the President slept, 
they discussed his obduracy, saw that they 
must either draw more of their country- 
men’s blood to uphold Machado, or de- 
ose him. Early Friday afternoon, Bat- 
lion No. 1 of the Cabana Fortress was 
ist to train its guns upon the $2,000,000 
Presidential Palace of Carrara marble, 
ecorated by Manhattan’s Tiffany Studios. 
The guns did not fire, but soon Castillo 
la Real Fuerza and all other Havana 
sarrisons aimed their guns at the Palace’s 
ome of yellow glazed tile. Subordinate 
iheers told sly, grandfatherly little War 
Minister General Alberto Herrera that he 
must tell President Machado to resign. 
When the War Minister refused he was ar- 
tested, forced to promise “on my word of 
lonor as a Cuban, an officer and a gentle- 
man” that he would beard the President. 
In his Palace, despite the menace of 
‘he guns, President Machado could not 
velieve that his Army & Navy—well paid 
‘hile other Cuban Government employes 
‘ave gone unpaid for months—had turned 
fainst him. He ordered his car, ordered 
Nat Minister Herrera into it, set off 
‘uarded by a machine gun squad to talk 
0 the rebellious officers, who had gathered 
outside Havana at Camp Columbia. Prom- 
“ts, threats and a storm of rage from 
President Machado produced no result. 

N officers stood sullen until finally 














Lieut.-Colonel Julio Sanguilly, Chief of 
Aviation at Camp Columbia, spoke: “With 
all respect, General Machado, you must 
resign before noon tomorrow!” Other 
officers plucked up courage, made the same 
demand. 

“All right, my boys!” the President 
suddenly exclaimed. “I'll resign.” He 
dashed back to the Palace, drove next 
morning out of Havana to his estate. 
Through Havana spread the electrifying 
word: “Machado is through! Loot the 
Palace!” 

Plunder & Death. Cautiously at first, 
then rapidly, joyously, riotously Havana’s 
streets became full. With no soldiers to 
stop them this time, a swelling mob burst 
into the Palace, smashing, ransacking, pil- 
laging. “I’ve got Machado’s_ sheets!” 
screamed a negress. Other mobsters tore 
the mosquito netting from the President’s 








HERRERA & MACHADO 
“The Tyrant” 


could not believe his ears. 
bed. Smarter thieves stole silverware and 
fine porcelain. The Presidential water 
filter attracted one patriot who wheeled it 
drunkenly away. Others threw avocados 
and oranges at tapestries and paintings. 
The sidewalks outside were littered ankle- 
deep with débris hurled from the win- 
dows. 

Amid storms of laughter signs were 
hung on the Palace door reading “Vacant” 
and “For Rent.” Thousands of mobsters, 
unable to crowd indoors, tore up palm 
fronds in the Palace gardens, marched 
off waving them in triumph. Some stopped 
at the U. S. Embassy to cheer Ambassador 
Welles who promised ‘continued media+ 
tion,” declared that “Cubans are solving 
their own problems,” begged for “control 
and calm.” 

By this time Cubans who had felt the 
clutches of the Porra, who had languished 
in slimy jails or knew that the Porra had 
murdered a friend or relative, started a 
wild man-hunt through the streets of 
Havana to slay and trample every Por- 
rista they could catch. Frenzy grew mad- 





dest when Colonel Antonio Jiminez, dread 
Chief of the Porra, was sighted on the 
Prado. “There’s Jiminez! It’s Jiminez, 
the Porrista! Kill him!” 

Dodging behind a lamp post, Colonel 
Jiminez whipped out his pistol and fired 
into the crowd, wounding two civilians 
just as soldiers commanded by Lieut. 
Rogerio Perez Villalon dashed up in a 
motor car. Doubling back for refuge 
toward a drugstore, Colonel Jiminez found 
it closed (by the strike). He crawled in 
desperation under a stone bench on the 
Prado. Two Porristas who bravely sought 
to rescue their leader were killed by the 
soldiers’ fusillade. Lieut. Villalon drew 
his pistol, warily approached the bench. 
Standing his ground, he shot it out with 
Jiminez until the latter fell on his side, 
mortally wounded. The watching mob 
closed in. 

One man brought a rope. He wanted 
to hitch Jiminez’ legs to a motor car and 
drag him through the streets. “No! No!” 
commanded Lieut. Villalon. “Let him lie 
in the streets like an animal!” The dying 
man stared up at them. They kicked and 
fouled his corpse after he went limp. 

Bars served free drinks. Tipsy citizens 
cried “Whoopee!” in U.S. fashion as more 
Porristas (50 in all last week) were shot 
down, trampled and mangled by the 
crowds, dragged away by soldiers. 

General looting began when the offices 
of the Heraldo de Cuba, long the leading 
Machado news organ, were stormed by a 
crowd so reckless that typewriters, swivel 
chairs and even desks were tossed out of 
windows, injuring mobsters in many cases 
After wrecking Heraldo de Cuba’s presses 
and setting fire to the building, exultant 
citizens stormed the residential quarter 
of Havana, sacking mansion after man- 
sion, wrecking automobiles and _ stealing 
everything movable from the house of 
Secretary of State Orestes Ferrara. Signs 
marking General Machado Avenue were 
torn down for a distance of three miles 
the imposing Machado Monument was 
by patriots with 
Meanwhile where was Machado? 
was President? 


1 
crowbDars 


Who 


cestroyved 


Gold Dollars & Cespedes. Congress 
did not meet until evening to designate a 
Provisional President but at 2 p. m. (while 
looting in Havana was at its worst) Sr. 
Machado and four aides arrived at General 
Machado Airport, [5 mi. outside the city. 
They chartered an amphibian plane but 
officials refused to let it take off until they 
obtained authority from the Cuban War 
Department—which took an hour and a 
half, during which Sr. Machado seemed 
calm, his entourage nervous. At 3:32 
p. m. the amphibian roared away. That 
evening it came down in the lee of Andros 
Island in the Bahamas. The refugees 
spent the night aboard, next day flying on 
to Nassau. There Machado, haggard in 
his crumpled white linen suit (he had had 
no time to pack even a suitcase), led his 
party to the sumptuous, somnolent Royal 
Victoria Hotel. He ordered tea, whiskey, 
a bath and a tailor. “I am glad I am with 
English people,” he said. “England under- 
stands trouble and my relations with Eng- 
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land were always good. I expect to sleep 
most of the day.” Britons thought it 
possible he might sleep well, since Sr. 
Machado is reported to have a personal 
deposit with the Bank of England of 500,- 
ooo gold dollars. Senora Elvira Machado 
—estranged from her husband for the past 
five years—was escorted with other mem- 
bers of the fallen Dictator’s family to his 
gunboat-yacht, the Juan B. Zayas, which 
carried thenr safely to Key West. 

Fleeing Havana by the regular “Yankee 
Clipper” plane of the Pan American Air- 
ways, frightened Cuban Secretary of State 
Orestes Ferrara & wife were fired at by 
mobsters who put several bullets into the 
plane but did no serious damage. On land- 
ing at Miami, Dr. Ferrara was jeered by 
members of the local Cuban revolutionary 
Junta one of whom challenged him to 
duel. Having fought eleven duels, Dr. 
Ferrara was about to accept when a U. S. 
policeman intervened. 

“Ambassador Welles offered me a refuge 
in the United States,” said Dr. Ferrara. 
“TI leave criticism of Welles’s policy in 
Cuba to History.” 

Meanwhile in Havana the Congress, 
closely guarded by 300 soldiers, had ac- 
cepted from War Minister Herrera resig- 
nations signed by Sr. Machado and other 
members of his Cabinet which had the 
effect of making General Herrera for about 
30 minutes the Provisional President. Not 
acceptable to Ambassador Welles or to the 
Cuban army officers who had staged the 
coup d’état, General Herrera waited only 
for Congress to rush through a bill per- 
mitting him to hand the Provisional 
Presidency over to a “civilian neutral” and 
retired Cuban diplomat, quiet, scholarly, 
short-statured Carlos Manuel de Cespedes 
(pronounced “Sess-pay-dess’’). 

Aristocratic Dr. Cespedes will serve 
only as a stop-gap President. The regular 
Cuban Presidential election is scheduled 
for next year. His name is popular in Cuba 
because his father, also Carlos Manuel 
de Cespedes, headed a brief revolutionary 
regime in 1868 (30 years before the U. S. 
helped Cuba to win independence from 
Spain) and has been called “the Cuban 
George Washington.” His family were 
forced to flee Cuba after the revolt and 
Dr. Cespedes was born in New York just 
62 years ago last week. Popular in Wash- 
ington from 1914 to 1922 as Minister of 
Cuba, he knew Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
well as Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
In 1925 during President Machado’s first 
(and happier) term, Dr. Cespedes served 
briefly as Cuban Secretary of State, re- 
signed for private reasons. Though a 
member of the Machado Liberal Party 
he was acceptable to all Cuban groups 
last week chiefly because in recent years 
he has held rigorously aloof from Cuban 
politics. 

Since no public building seemed a safe 
place to inaugurate Provisional President 
de Cespedes he gave an inaugural garden 
party at 9:30 a. m. on the wide terrace 
of his handsome house. Flashing-eyed 
Cuban ladies embraced each other and 
their escorts with patriotic fervor as eight 
judges of the Cuban Supreme Court ar- 


rived majestically in their black robes. No 
foreign envoy, not even U. S. Ambassador 
Welles, was present. Amid sizzling heat 
Dr. Cespedes, perspiring in formal morn- 
ing clothes, took this brief oath: “I swear 
faithfully to fulfill the duties of President 
of the Republic and enforce the Consti- 
tution and the laws!” Going inside from 
the garden terrace he signed the oath, ex- 
claiming as he laid down his pen, “Viva la 
Republica Libre!” 

Significant Battleships. Directly after 
his inaugural Provisional President de 
Cespedes, still sweating profusely, changed 
into a suit of white linen, enlivened by 
glistening tan shoes and an orange-striped 
shirt. ‘The people of Cuba desired the 
re-establishment of normal conditions,” 
he told U. S. correspondents in perfect 
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Keystone 


CarLos MANUEL DE CESPEDES 


His father was born a generation too soon. 


English, “and they acted almost unani- 
mously in the quick, effective manner 
necessary to their aim.” 

The Provisional President went into ac- 
tion not by appointing a Cabinet, which he 
delayed, but by receiving Mediator Sum- 
ner Welles at 11:30 a. m. and twice there- 
after during the day. Disorder still reigned 
in Havana with soldiers and armed mem- 
bers of the A B C (secret-anti-Machado 
organization) hunting members of the 
Porra from house to house, killing them 
brutally when found. In some instances 
“mercy was shown, as to Porrista Carlos 
Souto: he begged and was permitted to 
shoot himself. Four police officers were 
seized, lodged in the Central Police Sta- 
tion. A B C members gave them each a 
pistol containing one bullet each, told 
them they might shoot themselves by 
3 p. m. or be turned out. For an hour 
expectant crowds packed the sidewalks. 
As they waited listening for the four shots 
their blood-lust cooled. At 3 p. m. the 
four policemen, who still had not shot 
themselves. were driven off in a patrol 
wagon to Cabana Fortress. Meanwhile 
mobsters were on their way out to the 


Machado estate where they butchered 
prize cattle, held a barbecue. Havana 
continued in turmoil. 

_ By nightfall the new Government, com 
sisting as yet only of Dr. de Cespedes, 
wanted some prop more stable than Cubay 
soldiers, many of whom were frankly op 
the loose. Ambassador Welles, constantly 
in telephonic touch with President Roose. 
velt, abruptly announced that three U, §, 
destroyers were steaming full speed for 
Cuba. With relief Provisional President 
de Cespedes cried, “The order of President 
Roosevelt sending three American naval 
ships to Cuba for the protection of Ameri 
can lives and property was issued with my 
full knowledge and approval. Ii carries 
noe implication of intervention.” 

Two-edged Amendment. In Washing. 
ton harassed State Department officials 
sighed with relief at this statement which, 
they hoped, would check any Latin 
American tendency to charge the U. § 
with again intervening in Cuba under the 
Platt Amendment. In t1gor the U. § 
Senate tacked onto the U. S. Army Appro- 
priation Bill an amendment, later incor. 
porated into the Cuban Constitution, pro- 
viding that “the Government of Cuba 
consents that the United States may exer- 
cise the right to intervene for the preserva- 
tion of Cuban independence” or for “the 
maintenance of a Government adequate 
for the protection of life, property and 
individual liberty” in Cuba. Written 
originally as fire insurance, this amend: 
ment became two-edged. In the hands of 
a tyrant it could be brandished as a 
weapon and up to last week attempts to 
overthrow corrupt Cuban Presidents had 
uniformly failed. 

Most Cubans were abed when at 1:35 
a. m. the U. S. destroyers Claxton and 
Taylor nosed discreetly into Havana 
harbor. They had dashed over from 
Key West. From Balboa the destroyers 
Sturtevant and Overton steamed full speed 
for Cuba and the U. S. Navy Department 
announced that eight more destroyers and 
two cruisers were ready to follow. 0! 
these the largest was the brand new cruiser 
Indianapolis mounting 8-in. guns, on which 
President Roosevelt cruised last month. 

New Sugar Deal? Discussing Cuba 
with White House correspondents, Pres!- 
dent Roosevelt minimized the Cuban gen- 
eral strike and the Army coup @étal. 
He emphasized the Congressional proct- 
dure by which Dr. de Cespedes became 
Provisional President, and that “the 
change was in entire accord with 
Constitution and laws.” 

President Roosevelt showed his cleat 
perception that Cuba’s troubles, super 
ficially political, actually spring from am 
economic misery rooted chiefly in the low 
price of sugar. To supply the Allies with 
sugar during the War, Cuba became vi 
tually a one-crop country, suffered ter- 
rific hardship when the sugar boom 
collapsed. In 1924 Conservatives and Lib- 
erals united to elect Gerardo Machado who 
was hailed as a “businessman President 
much as was Herbert Hoover later. Pres 
dent Machado has co-operated actively 
in the Chadbourne Plan of world sugat 
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few things in life which can be 

by everyone alike, regardless of wealth, 

satisfaction of riding on the best tires 

Tire prices ave so leveled out today that 

the best tire isn’t « 4 matter of money at 
just a matter of judgment. 


7 7 7 


HEN a man buys Goodyear Tires, 
it's pretty good sign ‘he has the 
uk of getting the most out of life. 


hows by his choice that he’s swayed 
’ little by trick claims or fanciful 
sand quite a lot by realities. 


8, for instance, the judgment to 

k a tire which puts the slow- 

pring, hard- gripping power of the 

hd-famous All- WeatherTread inthe 

tr of the tread, because that’s where 

lire meets the road, and that’s 
“€ traction has to be for safety. 


d his judgment is verified by the 
t that ” more pe ople ride on Goodyear 
rs than on any other kind.” 


. ” 
»sident 


actively 
d sugat 


He knows, also, that if you want pro- 
tection from blowouts, the tire to pick 
is the one with safety in every ply. And 
again, that tire is Goodyear, built with 
the patented ply material Supertwist 
—a cord with the ability to stretch 
and recover extra millions of times 
under the heat and speed of driving 
—a cord with the sinewy, elastic 
“come-back” to stand up under more 
miles on the road. 
And again, his judgment is verified 
by the fact that ‘more people ride on 
Goodyear Tires than on any other kind.” 
So you see it’s no accident that 
Goodyears consistently outsell any 
other tires. 


It’s just the natural result of a lot of 


people, regardless of wealth or station, 
having the good judgment to get the 
most for their money. 


You can hardly blame them for being 
a bit proud about that, can you? 
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A Mobiloil Movie with 


Miss Blondell, Star of Warner Brothers “Goodby Again.” 
Mr. Fairbanks, Jr., Star of Warner’s “The Narrow Corner.” 


| KIBBEE: “‘I hear Tim’s planning to 
give you and Doug a chase. Before 


s) JOAN: “Oh, how grand of you, 
in Daddy! Isn’t it swell, Doug?” 


DOUG: “It sure is a beauty!” 


3 KIBBEE: “It won’t cost you much 
to run if you take this tip. Give it 
you go, I have something I’d like to Mobiloil — you’ll avoid repair bills 


show you.” and the car will last much longer.” 


4 DOUG: “Come on — let’s hurry! JOAN: ‘“‘We’re losing them — but ¢, DOUG: “I guess we gave ’em the 


There’s Tim starting up.” 
JOAN: “‘They’re all piling in his car.’ 


you’d better step on it.” 
DOUG: “Don’t worry — Tim’s car 
isn’t in very good condition.” 


slip, honey! Tim ought to have caught 
us — with that big car of his. His 
engine must be all bunged up with 
carbon from that cheap oil he buys.’ 


You paid $400 to $4,000 for your car. It is probably your second 


most costly possession. Safeguard it with Mobiloil! Why risk 


shortened car life, costly repairs with ordinary oils? Particularly 


when your yearly oil bill—with Mobiloil—will actually be Jess. 


Because Mobiloil lasts longer. Save money — change today! 
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crop restriction, but. with U. S. tariffs 
soaring higher and higher against Cuban 
sugar the business of government in 
Havana became more and more that of 
preserving order among an impoverished 
and rebellious people by methods increas- 
ingly brutal. What Cuba needs, if her 
problems are to be solved realistically, is 
anew sugar deal from Washington. 

Last week U. S. Secretary of State 
Hull inspired despatches to the effect that 
he believes Cuba has been economically 
choked by the U. S. tariff policy of recent 
years. As the London Conference proved, 
Mr. Hull’s tariff-slashing ideas are broadly 
disapproved by his chief, but in the case 
of Cuba and her sugar, special exceptions 
might be made. Cautiously the Presi- 
dent let it be known that he favors a 
“New Deal” for Cuba on somewhat these 
lines: 

1) Return of Cuba to a multi-crop sys- 
tem with peons now employed on the large 
sugar and tobacco plantations being es- 
tablished on smaller farms where they 
could produce their own sustenance in case 
of need. 

2) Establishment of a regional sugar 
control agreement to give Cuba a fairer 
share of the U. S. market. 


3) Negotiations with the Cuban Gov- 
emmment both as to reciprocal tariff favors 
and the protection of U. S. investors who 
now have in Cuba a partially frozen stake 
exceeding $1,000,000,000. 

“Corruption probably is the chief cause 
of the trouble in Cuba,” said Nevada’s 
Key Pittman, Chairman of the U. S. 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, re- 
turning last week from the London Con- 
ference. ‘““If the United States should 
intervene I think other nations would 
understand.” After conferring with the 
President, Senator Pittman amended: “I 
expect our warships back soon. The Mon- 
toe Doctrine is a thorn in the side of 
South American nations.” 


New Cabinet. Not until the morning 
alter Provisional President de Cespedes’ 
inauguration did Cubans end their gen- 
eral strike. Tramcars clanged again, 
busses rattled, milk wagons resumed their 
rounds, markets opened and storekeepers 
nally raised their steel shutters. After 
4conterence with Ambassador Welles, the 
Provisional President formed a_ partial 
Cabinet, with no Secretary of State. Tri- 
umphant members of the A B C, the 
secret anti-Machado cabal formed three 
years ago to combat the Porra, received 
lour Cabinet posts, with Dr. Joaquin 
Martinez Saenz, chief of the A B C, as 
secretary of the Treasury. 


Tokyo’s Games 

; Citizen Sato—Japan’s John Citizen— 
ikes his country’s forays into China, its 
MB army and navy, but he never liked the 
casualty lists, the crushing taxes. He 
gasped fortnight ago when the Navy asked 
‘or its all-time high in budget appropria- 
= $190,400,000. The Government 
will not vote on the new budget until next 


winter. In the meantime it gave the Army 
and Navy free rein to try to supplant 
Citizen Sato’s fear of taxes with another 
fear, more favorable to big Navy budgets. 
For three days last week Tokyo, the 
world’s third biggest city, saw the biggest 
war games ever shown a capital in peace- 
time. 

At 9 a. m. the first day Sato quailed as 
sirens howled over the entire Tokyo area 
of 5,000,000 people. He trotted to his 
doorstep with pails of water, set them out- 
side to extinguish imaginary fires. Over- 
head he saw enemy planes in small forma- 
tions zooming out of the mist, circling 
over parks and department store roofs 
where anti-aircraft guns spat upward. 














Soibelman 
War MINISTER ARAKI 


bombs, planes and 
“spiritual education.” 


Gas, 


Suddenly the street blossomed with col- 
ored vapors, to indicate that poison gas 
and incendiary bombs had been dropped. 
He coughed in good earnest as a smoke 
screen smelling like burning rubber bil- 
lowed down on him. Suddenly the street 
was streaked with cars, motorcycles and 
bicycles scudding past, carrying members 
of youth organizations, official and semi- 
official. Sweating in khaki sun-helmets 
and heavy khaki coats, they went into ac- 
tion shouting at traffic, patrolling the 
street to see that Sato had his pails of 
water outside, shouting instructions to 
“Keep calm.” Fifteen thousand soldiers 
helped out these volunteers. Stretcher 
bearers wearing gas masks picked out 
grinning civilians, bandaged them and 
lugged them to “emergency hospitals” in 
schools and public halls. At this play- 
acting Sato’s sentimental little wife was 
seen to weep. Tokyo's fire engines clanged 
out to put out imaginary fires in buildings 
designated as having been “hit” by enemy 
bombs. Through all this, seven Princes of 
the Blood Imperial scurried on inspection 
tours to focal points. That day the enemy 
planes buzzed back over Tokyo again at 
II a. m., again at 2p. m. Bystanders gath- 
ered by thousands in the public parks. 


sirens for 


One girl ogling up from a roof fell over 
the edge to her death. 

On the two night attacks the sirens 
promptly put out every light in Tokyo. 
The enemy buzzed over a perfectly dark- 
ened city, pricked only by purple or red- 
hooded automobile headlights and red 
flashlights at important traffic centres 
Sato leaned out his dark window, listened 
in vain for the noise of airplane engines, 
felt that something big was going on. 

Next day he read in the newspapers that 
the planes had taken off from aircraft 
carriers stationed “somewhere to the 
southeast,” gathered without difficulty 
that the attack was “as if” from a U. S. 
battle fleet in the Pacific. Japanese avia- 
tion men pointed out that the war games 
were equally a test of Tokyo’s defense 
against an air attack from Vladivostok. 
War Minister Sadao Araki said that their 
purpose was the “spiritual education of 
the people.” 

While Sato was being wholesomely 
frightened, officials were determined to 
give away no secrets to potential enemies. 
The Foreign Office warned all embassy 
attachés to carry identification cards “to 
avoid inconvenience.” Enthusiastic war- 
game players sharply questioned many a 
foreigner on Tokyo’s excited streets. The 
U. S. naval attachés discreetly withdrew to 
the summer resort of Karuizawa, 87 mi. 
from Tokyo. 


CHINA 
Horde v. Heroes 


Between the Nanking Government of 
North & Central China and its loosely 
subservient ally, the Canton Government 
in South China, is an area of great lakes, 
marshes and mountains pullulating with 
bandit Communist armies. Harassed from 
all sides last week, the tattered, hungry 
Communists saw to the east the fat fields 
of Fukien Province just before the 
harvest, beyond that the sea whence come 
their smuggled guns. Some 40,000 of them 
boiled down from the mountains, swept 
a small local army out of their way. Up 
to meet them swaggered Canton’s roth 
Route Army, famed for its defense of 
Shanghai last year against the Japanese, 
commanded by hollow-cheeked General 
Tsai Ting-kai. Outnumbered, the roth 
Route Army fought for four days last 
week over broken country, lost more than 
2,000 men, two regimental commanders. 
General Tsai retreated to fortifications 
near Lungyen, only too mi. northwest of 
the important seaport of Amoy. Falling 
back again from Lungyen, he called for 
reinforcements. The Communist horde 
billowed on toward Changchow, 30 mi. 
from Amoy. Refugees streaming into 
Amoy brightened at sight of a U. S. gun- 
boat in the harbor, at news that 50,000 
reinforcements had been sent General 
Tsai. Before the reinforcements arrived, 
General Tsai and his 19th Route Army 
pulled themselves together, turned and 
smashed the advancing Communists. The 
horde quivered, stopped, then streamed 
back toward the mountains. General Tsai 
followed, energetically shooting. 





MARK TWAIN 
Said— 
“Everybody talks about the 


weather, but nobody does 
anything about it.” 


That was back in the eighties. It isn’t 
true today. Chesapeake and Ohio, for 
instance, has done something pretty 
definite about weather — on every 
through train. And that something is 
“genuine air-conditioning.” 


The George Washington . .. The 
Sportsman ... The F. F. V.... now 
provide perfect weather — winter and 


alike. 


humidity are always at the point of 


summer Temperature and 


greatest comfort—assuring sound sleep 


and refreshed awakening. Regardless 


of weather outside, it’s always spring- 
time on the Chesapeake and Ohio! 


The Finest Fleet of Trains 
in the World 
TH 


GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


SPORTSMAN 
THE F. F. Vv. 


All Genuinely Air-Conditioned 
Serving 
Washington. Philadelphia- New York 
Cincinnati - Lexington - Louisville 
Chicago- Detroit- Toledo - Cleveland 
St. Louis - Indianapolis - Columbus 
Richmond - Norfolk - Newport News 
The ticket agent of any railroad can 


route youon the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
Insist upon it! 


CHESAPEAKE 


and OHIO 
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East v. West 

The East had 50 first-class polo players 
to choose from and most of the best 
ponies in the U. S. Tommy Hitchcock 
at No. 2 and Winston Guest at No. 3 are 
powerful, polished internationalists. With 
Winston’s younger brother Raymond at 
back and stubby, black-haired Michael 
Phipps, one of the few natural No. 1s in 
the U. S., the team had a handicap rating 
of 32 goals. The Westerners had fewer 
and, supposedly, poorer ponies. Eric 
Pedley, No. 1 on the team that beat 
England in 1930, was too busy to play. 
Even if the West’s two Californians, 
Elmer Boeseke and Aidan Roark, and two 
Texans, Cecil Smith and Rube Williams, 
had had more time to practice together 
they would have had a hard time finding a 
team to play against. Almost all the top 





International 
CrectL SMITH 
They made the East rub... 


poloists in the U. S. live on Long Island. 

That was the background for last week’s 
East v. West polo matches at Chicago, 
to which poloists have been looking for- 
ward ever since the last two one-sided 
series against England made it look as 
though international polo was on the 
wane. Even Westerners, who have some- 
times felt that their best players were 
discriminated against at Meadowbrook, 
were not too sanguine until the first furi- 
ous game had been played on the field 
that lies between three fairways of the 
Onwentsia Club’s golf course, with a 
crowd of 12,500 in the stands. When it 
was over, the West had won, 15 to 11, 
and Hitchcock’s team was rubbing its 
eyes as well as its bruises. 

Hitchcock polo—which has replaced the 
old British style of soft, adroit passing— 
is based on speed and hard hitting. Last 
week, as soon as the first chukker opened. 
it was seen that the Westerners would play 
Hitchcock polo too, with all the trim- 
mings. Fouls were soon being called on 
both sides, for rough riding. Cecil Smith 
scored first, on a free hit. Then Boeseke 
galloped the length of the field for another 


goal before the East got fairly started, 
The East managed to tie the score before 
the period ended, when Hitchcock cep. 
tered the ball for Winston Guest and 
then scored himself. Young Raymond 
Guest put the East ahead in the second 
chukker, when he knocked down one of 
Smith’s drives and then smashed the ball 
60 yd. for a goal, but Smith did the same 
thing on a free hit a few moments later 
and his team was never behind again. 

In eight periods of magnificent polo, 
the most exciting was the fifth. The West 
was leading, 11 to 6, when Smith fell after 
a smashing collision with Raymond Guest, 
As he tried to get up, his pony, Texas 
Beauty, rolled on him and knocked him 
unconscious. Smith came to 20 minutes 
later. An ambulance was clanging on the 
side-lines; his substitute, Neil McCarthy, 





Underwood & Underwood 
Ruse WILLIAMS 
. its eyes as well as its bruises. 


was warming up. Indignant, Smith re- 
mounted, waved the ambulance away, 
rode back into the game and finished it 
with more goals than anyone else on the 
field—six to Hitchcock’s five. In the 
seventh chukker Rube Williams, who has 
probably been cut and bumped more 
than any other polo player in the U. S, 
got'a bad mallet bruise but by that time 
the East would have needed machine guns 
to win. With Raymond Guest playing 
splendidly at back, the best Hitchcock’ 
team could do was to match the Wests 
three goals in the last period. 

A team of individually brilliant and 
strangely assorted players, the Wests 
raring, tearing performance last week was 
the more remarkable because the team 
had never played together until last fort 
night when Chicago’s Major Frederic Mc 
Laughlin, president Louis E. Stoddard 0! 
the U. S. Polo Association and Carleton 
Burke of Los Angeles, manager of the 
Western team, finally completed arrange 
ments for the series. Smiling Elmer Boe 
seke, the West’s No. 2, is a square-cut, 
young socialite who plays polo all yeat 
round at Pasadena’s Midwick Club. Aidan 
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I never dreamed you 
could buy one for that! 


HRYSLER bor $785 


prices in history, I figure it’s common- 


History’s lowest price 


History’s highest value 


F COURSE I want a 
smart-looking car... 
but even more than that, I want a car that’s 
fun to drive . . . a car that gets out and 


does things ... a car that’s up-to-the-minute. 


“That’s why I like the 1933 Chryslers better 
than any car I ever tried. 

They have everything, these 1933 Chryslers 
‘++ including amazingly low prices that 
just make you blink with pleased surprise. 


They're big, roomy cars 


nimble as a jack-rabbit 


yet they’re 
. they handle 


% easy as wishing. 


You don’t have to 


touch the clutch. 


tern ss 
Those self- servic ing 


features looked good to 
me~)9 


You don’t have to tramp down on those 
hydraulic brakes. The gears shift like silent 
magic. And the car takes off -down the 


road like a radio wave. 


“I’m interested in new developments in 
engineering. And I think Chrysler has some 
of the most practical ones I’ve seen. Those 
alloy steel inserts that practically eliminate 
valve grinding. The Oil- 
ite disks that keep springs 
lubricated forever. Those 
new T-slot pistons they 


say will outwear the car. 


“All those things mean 
value. And when you line 


them up with the lowest 


sense, thrift and pleasure all-in-one to buy 


a Chrysler now. 


“I'm ordering a Chrysler ... and I predict 
that if you once get behind the wheel, 
you'll agree that there’s nothing on the 

market that gives so 


much for so little.” 


**I’m crazy about its 
smartness and ease of 
handling’ 


horsepower, 120-inch wheelbase, six body types, $895 to $1125. Imperial Eight; 108 horsepower, 


; Chrysler Six; 83 horsepower, 117-inch wheelbase, six body types, $745 to $945. Royal Eight; 90 


126-inch wheelbase, five body types, $1275 to $1495, Custom Imperial; 135 horsepower, 146-inch 
wheelbase, six body types, $2895 to $3595. All prices f. 0. b. factory. (Special equipment extra), 
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My Boss, Sir 


MPLOYEES at Hitz-directed hotels are 
working for you. Your comfort is their 
job. And they /ike their job. From bellboy 
to manager—they take a personal interest 
in serving you. Just tell them—they’ll do it! 
You'll find the rooms—the food, too—just 
as fineasthe service. You'll sleep on the soft- 
est, downiest bed ever. You'll eat meals so 
tempting you'll wish you “could start in all 
over again”—yet so utterly satisfying you 
“can’t hold another mouthful”. 

Luxurious living—at a price that'll sur- 
prise you! For rates at hotels under Ralph 
Hitz direction are moderate—more than 
moderate in these days of rising prices. Be 
convinced—stop at one of these superb 
hostelries next time you are in New York, 
Detroit, Dayton, Cincinnati or Atlantic City. 


Hotels under direction of 


RALPH snk 4 
@ In New York 
HOTEL NEW YORKER 


34th Street at Eighth Avenue 
2500 Rooms, now $3.00 up 


@ In New York 
THE LEXINGTON 


Lexington Avenue at 48th Street 
801 Rooms, now $3.00 up 


@ In Detroit 
THE BOOK-CADILLAC 


1200 Rooms, now $2.50 up 
@ In Cincinnati 


NETHERLAND PLAZA 


800 Rooms, now $3.00 up 
@ In Atlantic City 
THE RITZ-CARLTON 


450 Rooms, now $4.00 up 
@ In Dayton 
THE VAN CLEVE 


300 Rooms, now $2.50 up 


TIME 


Roark is the younger brother of Captain 


| Charles Thomas (“Pat”) Roark, famed 


British Internationalist who last week ar- 
rived in the U. S. for next month’s Open 
championship. In Hollywood, Aidan 
Roark is an executive in 20th Century 
Pictures Inc., whose Production Manager, 
Darryl Zanuck, started to play polo two 
years ago and liked it so much he took to 
playing between conferences on a field 
near Warner Brothers Studio. Cecil Smith 
and Rube Williams, No. 3 and No. 4, made 
it look last week as though the best way 
to make a polo player is to find a cowboy 
and give him a mallet. They both work, 


| cowpunching, schooling and selling ponies, 


on a ranch near San Antonio owned by 
George Miller. In 1924, Miller urged 
them both to take up polo, supplied them 


P| with equipment. In 1930, Williams and 


Smith went East together, played for 
Roslyn in the Open. Last year Smith 
played two periods with a broken arm on 
Jock Whitney’s Greentrees. Last winter 
the U. S. Polo Association gave him a 
handicap of 9, second only to Hitchcock’s 
10. 


—— an 


Brouillard v. Jeby 


When Mickey Walker retired as middle- 
weight champion, his title went, after an 
elimination tournament last winter, to a 
lean, stubborn, hard-muscled New Yorker 
named Ben Jeby, who in all his fights 
showed much more courage than finesse. 
Last week in New York, Jeby had his first 
chance to defend his championship against 
a really high-grade opponent. Barrel- 
chested Lou Brouillard, of Worcester, 
Mass., much the same type fighter except 
that he is left-handed, came running out 
of his corner in the first round and planted 
two lefts on a chin that Jeby’s previous 
opponents have found impervious to pun- 
ishment. Jeby backed away and clinched 
By the end of the round, Brouillard was 
breathing hard but Jeby had absorbed 
half a dozen more lefts to the face and 
there was a small cut on his left cheek. 

By the end of the sixth round, the cut 
on Jeby’s cheek was an ugly purple welt, 
his large, hooked nose was bleeding and 
everyone in the crowd of 12,000 except 
his managers knew he was a beaten man. 
At the beginning of the seventh, they 


| counseled him, cruelly, to “go on in.” 


Stumbling, Jeby tried to obey. Brouillard, 
still fresh after six rounds of arduous 


| butchery, smashed his ribs and then his 
| face with jolting lefts. Jeby stepped back- 


wards, staggered, slipped slowly down to 
one knee, then fell flat on the canvas, face 
down. When Referee Pete Hartley’s count 
reached eight, he dragged himself to one 
knee, then pitched forward while the count 
went on to ten. 

The middleweight championship he won 
last week is the second title that ferocious, 
thick-shouldered Lou Brouillard has held 
in the two and a half years that he has 
been a professional fisticuffer. Born in 
Saint Eugene, Quebec, he was moved to 
Danielson, Conn., when he was _ nine. 
Three years ago, a peaceable weaver in a 
Connecticut cotton mill, he went to watch 
an amateur boxing tournament, substi- 
tuted in a lightweight bout and won it. 
After six months as an amateur, he turned 
professional. When an opponent broke 
two ribs on his right side, he tried boxing 
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left-handed. Says he: “When the ribs 
are cured, I can’t go back to fighting right- 
handed again. Je reste gaucher.” Shortly 
after his first professional bout, Lou 
Brouillard won the welterweight (147- 
lb.) championship, lost it three months 


Acme 
TwicE-CHAMPION BROUILLARD 


On the side: lunch wagons. 


later to Jackie Fields. Now 22 and 160 )b, 
he plans to win the light heavyweight 
championship from Maxie Rosenbloom 
next year. When he goes to a strange 
town to fight, Champion  Brouillard 
makes a habit of selecting favorable sites 
for lunch-wagons. He owns one at Wor- 
cester, Mass., expects soon to have a chain. 


At Blue Mound 
Unlike the United States Golf Associa- 
tion, the Professional Golfers’ Association 


controls no clubs. Its annual tournament 
is held wherever and whenever the pros 
pects for prize money are most favorable. 
When, early in July, a group of Milwau- 
kee businessmen offered to guarantee 
$9,000 in prizes if the professionals would 
play at the Blue Mound Country Club, 
the P. G. A. accepted. The only problem 
was the date of the tournament. To make 
sure of a first-class field, officials agreed 
to let members of the Ryder Cup team 
enter without qualifying in their sections. 
Nonetheless, Walter Hagen, Densmore 
Shute, Craig Wood, Paul Runyan and 
Gene Sarazen said the time was incon 
venient. They had exhibition dates. There 
was talk of withdrawing the $9,000 guar- 
antee, counter-suggestions of withdrawal 
by many of the pros who were entered. 
Finally, grinning little Sarazen and smiling 
little Runyan appeared at Blue Mound, 
but not Hagen, Shute or Wood. 
Rebuilt since the time when, playing 4 
dog-leg par four, Jock Hutchinson and big 
Bob MacDonald each got 2s, the other 
members of their fcursome, 38, Blue 
Mound is still only 6,270 yd. long, shorter 
than most championship links, In the 
qualifying rounds, an obscure Timber 
Point (L. I.) professional named Jimmy 
Hines, and Mortie Dutra, hulking 
brother of the hulking defending cham- 
pion, tied for the medal with 138. Pat 
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-. was broken or tied 16 times and 
the 31 out of 97 starters who qualified 
needed 146 or better. In the first round, 
Leo Diegel lost to a long-driving young 
Western pro named Willie Goggin, who 
tied for seventh in the U. S. Open last 
spring. In the second round, sleek, crinkly- 
eyed Johnny Farrell put out Olin (“King 
Kong”) Dutra, the defending champion, 
rup. There is always one comparatively 
unknown golfer who does well in the 
Pp. G. A. but last week there were two in 
the round of eight: Goggin and Hines. 
The real surprise of the tournament came 
when both won their matches—Hines 4 & 
3 against Tom Creavy, who was P. G. A. 
champion in 1931; Goggin 6 & 5 against 
Runyan. Next day the gallery followed 
Farrell and Sarazen, who was 1 up on the | 
third hole and never less than that after- 
wards till he won the match on the 32nd. 
Goggins and Hines played a better match. 
They were all even after the first 18. In | 
the afternoon, Hines was 1 up at the 
roth, Goggin 2 up at the 23rd. Hines tied 
the score at the 30th, lost a hole, drew 
even again at 32nd. On the 35th green, 
putting for birdies, Hines rimmed the cup 
from nine feet and Goggin holed out from 
five, then halved the last hole for the | 
match. 

Before the tournament started, dour, 
one-eyed Tommy Armour had made a | 
brusque comment on Sarazen’s reluctance | 
to play: “Hagen, Sarazen and I... are 
just about all washed up, only we don’t 
know it.” Grinning Sarazen’s comment | 
after the tournament was over was: 
“Pretty good for a washed-up golfer.” He 
had finished his morning round with 
Goggin—z200 lb., 6 ft. instructor at a San 
Francisco municipal course—1 up, won 
three of the next five holes, clinched his 
third P. G. A. championship with a birdie 
at the 32nd. 


Who Won 

€ Joseph F. Hiestand of Hillsboro, Ohio: 
the S00-target amateur trap-shooting | 
championship of the world, with 497 
breaks (including an unfinished run of 
326) to 494 for Walter S. Beaver of Ber- 
wyn, Pa.; at Yorklyn, Del. 
€ Jack Hagen, Long Island golf profes- 
sional (no kin): a prize in the N. Y. 
World-Telegram’s hole-in-one competition 
when, first to play among more than 400 
entrants, he plunked his third try (out of 
ive allowed) into the hole (148 yd.) on 
the fly. The hole used was on his home 
Salisbury Country Club links. 
€ Red-headed Donald Budge, 17, of Oak- 
nd, Calif.: the U. S. junior tennis cham- 
lonship; 6-4, 6-2, 1-6, o-6, 8-6 in the | 
‘nal, against Gene Mako of Los Angeles; | 
(Culver, Ind. On an adjoining court, his 
Vakland neighbor, Robert Harmon, won 
the boys’ championship, 4-6, 6-0, 6-2, | 
‘gainst Robert Riggs, of Los Angeles. 

( George Reis of Lake George, N. Y., 
n his brown-hulled speedboat, El Lagarto: 
‘te National Sweepstakes, at 15 miles, | 
vith 1,161 points to 1,122 for W. A. Bus- 
tes Bus-Skee ; on the Shrewsbury River | 
Red Bank, N. J. 
€ Lucille Robinson of Des Moines: the | 
‘onen's Western golf championship; by 
rating U.S. Champion Virginia Van Wie 
& 5 in the final; at the Oak Park Coun- 
"y Club near Chicago. 


-~——¢ 











THIS CRUISE 
HAS 
EVERYTHING! 


2 DAYS IN BALI. . . on itin- 
erary of Empress of Brit- 
ain, largest world cruise 
liner afloat. Also Siam, 
Penang (Angkor Wat), 
Cambodia, other extras. 





BOROBOEDOER... Java's 
most famous Buddhistic 
remains. Time to see this 
and other out-of-the-way 
places. Days, not hours, 
in interesting ports. 





SPECIAL TRAIN IN INDIA 

.an instance of the 
planning made possible 
by 10 years’ world cruise 
experience and a net- 
work of 179 agencies. 


130 days... 33 ports 
including BALI. 
Ship cruiseonly, from 
$1600. Apartments, 
with bath, from 
$3200. Shore excur- 
sions at moderate 
prices; complete 
standard pro- 
gramme, $500. 


““WE HAD DREAMED 


about it for years” 


SAID MR. AND MRS. P, J. FALVEY, 
OF CHICAGO 






“The ‘Empress’ staff arranged 
our party for us beautifully.” 


@ “It was everything that we expected, and more too,” said 
Mrs. Falvey. “‘ We liked particularly Sumatra, Bombay, Ceylon 
and Honolulu. It was fascinating to see the native costumes. 

“My son was afraid he might be bored, but he found a nice 
young crowd aboard. They played a lot of tennis. He especially 
enjoyed the tournament at Hong Kong, with people off the 
other ships. 

“Mr. Falvey and I made friends aboard, too. One of them 
was married on the cruise...such a delightful wedding party! 
Another time, we wanted to givea party for a girl from home 
who had married a Canal Zone aviator, and the ‘Empress’ staff 
arranged it all for us beautifully. And the food! Isimply don’t 
see how they managed to have it so delicious so far from home. 

“Half the time, we didn’t know the ship was moving, and 
we didn’t have a single bad day. 

“No, it didn’t cost us so much. We gave up the apartment, 
put the furniture and car in storage, and didn’t have any 
entertaining todo.” 

Why not meet new people. ..see new things ... on this 
1934 World Cruise? Get ship’s plan, itinerary, fare schedule 


...from Canadian Pacific: New York: 344 Madison Avenue... Atlanta: 
C. & S. National Bank Bldg... Boston: 405 Boylston Street... Buffalo :160 
Pearl Street... Chicago:71 E. Jackson Blvd... Cincinnati:201 Dixie Termi- 
nal Bldg... Cleveland:1010 Chester Avenue... Detroit: 1231 Washington 
Blvd... LosAngeles:621 S. Grand Avenue... Minneapolis: 611 Second Ave- 
nue South... Philadelphia: 1500 Locust Street... Pittsburgh: 338 Sixth Ave- 
nue... Portland (Ore.): 626 S. W. Broadway... San Francisco: 152 Geary 
Street... Seattle: 1320 Fourth Avenue...St. Louis: 412 Locust Street... 
Washington: 14th and New York Ave.... Montreal: 201 St. James St., West 


OR FROM YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 


FROM NEW YORK JAN. 4, 1934 





Enmpress-Britain 


WORLD CRUISE 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 





AN ESTIMATEO 


SOO0 


YEARLY SAVING 
IN POWER COST 


Ht tit 
iil 


Hn 


Doda. MUTUAL FIRE 
PREVENTION BUREAU 


Millions of car owners know how dis- 
tinctly Pyroil increases power, frees valves, 
saves many repairs and induces visible 
operating economy. 


Likewise, Pyroil *“‘B’’ is equally as 
effective in the industrial field. 


The Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
Chicago, says: 

“The most painstaking experiment in a large mill in 
the Southwest” (Photo above) “‘showed a full 5% reduc- 
tion in power consumption obtained by the use of Pyroil. 


“On this one mill the net saving in power cost is con- 
servatively estimated at $5,000. per year. The saving on 
machinery upkeep and depreciation cannot be estimated, 
but it would be a sizable factor. 


. the use of Pyroil reduces power consumption, 
eliminates a large part of the wear on bearings, and 
PREVENTS FIRE LOSS. Therefore, we recommend its 
use to our Flour Mill and Grain Elevator policy-holders.” 


Pyroil is an extreme pressure, standby lubricant for 
every lubrication purpose. Pyroil is more than a lubri- 
cant; it is a master mechanic employed to put an ex- 
quisite finish on all bearings and other metal, to fit 
them for proper lubrication. It is simply added in 
small quantity to the regular lubricant and fuel. 


“Household Pyroil” in convenient 3 ounce cans, is 
now available for all home office and shop uses. 


Ask at dealers, auto filling stations, garages or see 
your telephone book for a free demonstration and trial 
test of Pyroil. Or, mail the coupon for important 
facts. Manufactured, Guaranteed by Pyroil 
Company, W. V. Kidder, President, 221 
LaFollette Ave., LaCrosse, Wisc., U. S. A. 


Genuine Pyroil 
ts patented in U.S. 
and Canada by 
W. V. Kidder, 
tts inventor, Iden- 
tified 7 copy- 
righted, ltth- 
ographed cans 
the winged Pyro 

trade name (Reg. 
U. S. and Can- 
ada) ae ane 


My, Mii 
fre. 


See the PYROIL 
emo EXHIBIT at the 
Bx WORLD'S FAIR 


General Exhibits Bldg 


Pyroil Company 

221 LaFollette Ave. 
LaCrosse, Wisc., U.S.A. 
Please send me your Trial Test 
Offer, also important facts 
concerning Pyroil and its many 
invaluable uses. 


Name.... 


Address... 


LUBRICATION PROCESS 





TIME 
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MEDICINE 


Bombs for Chiropractors 


Assaults on their livelihood are an old 
story to chiropractors. Their curative 
technique (chiefly spinal manipulation) 
rouses the ire of many a medical man. 
The American Medical Association has 
long waged bitter warfare against chiro- 
practic. In five States chiropractors may 
be arrested for chiropracticing without a 
medical license.* 

Last month a new kind of attack came 
to harass the chiropractors of Paterson, 

J. By last week it was indisputable 
that someone was making a systematic 
attempt to rob them not simply of their 
livelihoods but of their lives. 

On July 17 Chiropractor Alfred Post 
took his automobile to a garage for re- 
pairs. A mechanic lifted the engine hood, 
had a small bomb explode in his face. 
Week later, too hurried to drink his usual 
luncheon malted milkshake at his office, 
Dr. Post gave it toa Negro elevator opera- 
tor. Last week the Negro was still par- 
tially paralyzed from the effects of strych- 
nine in the drink. 

Few days later someone snapped an 
electric light switch in the joint office of 
Chiropractors Charles Baumler and Peter 
J. Barbour. Two bombs attached to the 
light system splintered the office, injuring 
Dr. Barbour and four patients. In an ad- 
joining office a typist named Helen Bos- 
land “felt something snap” in her head. 
Afterwards she complained of severe head- 
aches. One day last week she died, of 
sinus trouble and heart dilation. 

Week ago Chiropractor William Cooper 
was awakened by a baby crying next door, 
got up and turned on the lights of the 
bathroom in the rear of his house. He 
heard someone scurry down the driveway 
to his garage. Next morning he knew bet- 
ter than to investigate when he found the 
hood of his automobile open, wires dan- 
gling near the spark plugs. Detectives 
detached a ten-inch nitro-glycerin bomb. 

Paterson’s chiropractors still kept their 
offices open last week, but they were 
baffled and afraid. Unaware of any per- 
sonal or professional grudge bitter enough 
to have provoked such terrorism, they and 
police believed that some Paterson para- 
noiac had conceived a mortal hate & fear 
of chiropractors, set out to exterminate 
them. 


Dentists in Chicago 


The sensitive dentist’s lot is not an al- 
together happy one. He suffers an alter- 
nate surfeit and famine of affection. Sit- 
ting in a dentist’s chair seems to make 
some women grow embarrassingly amor- 
ous. And, in his professional capacity, al- 
most nobody else loves the dentist at all. 

Last week in Chicago 15,000 dentists, 
including 770 foreigners and 450 women, 
assembled for the Chicago Centennial 
Dental Congress, planned in connection 
with the Fair, and the annual convention 
of the American Dental Association. 
Among the 176 subjects which engrossed 
them was this problem of “Why do people 


fear the dentist?” Any layman who had 


*Louisiana, Massachusetts, New York, Texas, 


Mississippi. 


ever had a molar nerve rasped by a den. 
tist’s drill could have given them a ready 
answer. 

But to Dr. C. W. Hagan of Pittsburgh 
the problem was more complex than that, 
He thought that children often confuse 
the numbness of local anesthesia with real 
pain, that a lifelong antipathy often 
springs from the child’s first visit to the 
dentist. To avoid this he recommended 
that all patients under five years of age 
be given a general anesthetic. He also 
urged that adults whose fears cannot other. 
wise be quieted be put to sleep before 
undergoing a dental operation. 

Dentists could dismiss this problem if 
all their patients were as stoical as one 
of Dr. Arrigo Piperno’s. Dr. Piperno, who 
plays the violin and has four clinics in 
Rome, was graduated from Chicago Den- 
tal College 25 years ago. Last week, trim 
and handsome, his iron-gray mustache 
carefully waxed, he was back in Chicago 
to tell old & new friends about his No. 1 
patient for the past eight years, Benito 
Mussolini. 

When these words of Dr. Piperno’s 
come to his ears—“Questo si fara soffire 
un poco” (This is going to hurt a little)— 
Il Duce does not groan and stiffen his 
limbs. Instead he merely growls, “Non 
temo il dolore” (1 do not fear pain). 

Mussolini’s teeth, all his own, are strong 
and healthy. To keep them so he sees his 
dentist every month or two. Said Dr. Pi- 
perno last week: “I call... at eight 
o’clock in the morning, just after he has 
had his half-hour at riding or fencing. He 
often brings with him something to read 
while I am attending him. He cannot en- 
dure a moment of idleness. I say very 
little to him for I do not wish to disturb 
his thoughts. In fact, it is a very serious 
half-hour I spend with His Excellency.” 

400 Years of dental history were 
sketched colorfully by Yale’s Physiologist 
Howard Wilcox Haggard, able popularizer 
The first dentists were mountebanks who 
probably snatched purses on the side, All 
they knew was how to pull teeth, open 
gumboils. For extractions they used a 
fearsome instrument called “the pelican, 
precursor of the Stillson wrench. It al- 
ways got the offending tooth usually ac- 
companied by one on each side and one 
above. To keep teeth healthy the 16th 
Century dentist advised eating a moust 
once a month, fumigating the mouth with 
smoke from onion seeds. : 

Preventive Dentistry, beginning ™ 
childhood, was the convention’s keynote 
Chief keynoter was Dr. Arthur Davenport 
Black, whitehaired & musti ached dean 0! 
Northwestern University’s Dental School, 
president of the Centennial Congress. In 
Chicago’s Lincoln Park stands a statue 
of his father, Dr. Greene Vardiman 
Black, called the “Father of American 
Dentistry. ” At the last Chicago Centen- 
nial Dental Congress, held during the Fair 
of 1893, the elder Black presented dentists 
with their first nomenclature. : 

Dean Black’s own methods in preventive 
dentistry are unique. When he reorgal- 
ized the research department 1 in North- 
western University’s Dental School, he 
took on a metallurgist, two chemists, 4 
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TIME 


STEICHEN 


“How did you happen to buy a Packard this time?” 


Probably you yourself know men who 
ae now driving Packards for the first 
time in their lives. How did they happen 
to change? 


In many instances, you will find they 
accepted Packard’s challenge to compare 
the new Packards with America’s other 
fne cars. Then they decided. 


We believe you owe it to yourself to 
make this same comparison. Drive each 
f America’s other fine cars over some 
tad you know by heart. Then do the 
same with Packard. 


Try to hear the motor! 


You will be amazed at the quiet of the 
Packard motor—so quiet youcanscarcely 
hear it, even when traveling up to a mile 
ada half a minute. You will sink into 
‘whions that were contoured by an or- 
thopedic expert to cradle your body in 


restful comfort. You will steer with the 
mere touch of a finger—and stop with 


a mere tap of your toe. 


You will discover that in a Packard, 
ventilation, brake-pedal pressure, shock- 
absorber resilience, can all be adjusted 


to suit your personal preferences. 


Then remember that this car whose 
performance you so admire is, we be- 
lieve, the strongest car built in 
America. 600,000 miles of testing at the 
Packard Proving Grounds have proved 
it so. A clutch was operating perfectly 
after 125,000 contacts in traffic. A trans- 
mission was in perfect condition after 
50,000 miles of driving. A new lubrica- 
tion system has doubled the life of motor 


parts—and cut repair costs in half. 


Beauty that never ages 


So the Packard you buy today will last 


longer than ever before. And five, six 
years from now it will still be smart— 
a car you will be proud to be seen in. 
For Packard beauty, Packard lines, do 


not grow old. 


Yes, compare Packard with other fine 
cars on any basis. Then drive your old 
car to your Packard dealer’s. If you wish 
to buy out of income, your present car 
will probably cover the down payment 
on a new Packard. The balance can be 
spread over many months. You can pay 
for your Packard while you drive— 


and enjoy it. 


PACKARD 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
The Packard Eight . . from $2150 at Detroit 
The Packard Super-Eight 

from $2750 at Detroit 
The Packard Twelve . from $3720 at Detroit 


Prices subject to increase without notice 
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pathologist, a physiologist and an anatom- 
ist. Ablest of these is pipe-smoking 
Pathologist Edward Howard Hatton, now 
the department’s director, specialist in 
focal infection. 

Last week Dr. Black, 62, declared: 
“Millions of teeth were pulled a genera- 
tion ago. . . . Our objective today is to 
save these millions of teeth. . . . There 
has been no spectacular innovation in den- 
tistry in the last few years, but there have 
been outstanding developments in our un- 
derstanding of the effects of childhood 
care on the adult mouth. . . . With proper 
care starting in early childhood, before the 
first molars appear, there is no reason why 
every person should not have most of his 
teeth at the age of three-score-&-ten.” 

In the past 50 years, said Dr. Black, 
the U. S. dental profession has spent $50,- 
000,000 to find out the causes of tooth 
troubles. The next 50 years and $50,000,- 
ooo should go to preventing them. 

Diet. Dr. Frederick Bogue Noyes, 60, 
of Chicago thought that heredity probably 
has more to do with tooth health than has 
diet. Immunity and susceptibility to den- 
tal caries (decay) have been traced 
through four human generations. But most 
dentists agreed last week that diet is of 
prime importance, especially in childhood. 
They were interested in the report of Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s Bio-chemist Milton 
Hanke on a three-year experiment at 
Mooseheart (Ill.) Orphanage. He found 
that large amounts of orange juice (at 
least eight ounces per day) tended to de- 
crease tooth decay by one half. Dr. Henry 
Aria Honoroff reported that orphans in 
Chicago’s Marks Nathan Home with in- 
stitutional diet & care and periodic exami- 
nations, had teeth 85% healthier than 
those of public school children. 

“A clean tooth, well nourished and well 
exercised [by brushing gums], can never 
decay,” was the way Mayo Clinic’s Dr. 
Boyd S. Gardner wanted to amend den- 
tistry’s famed slogan. 


TEST No 78 


PROVING THAT 


FLIT 


KILLS INSECTS EASIER THAN 
TAKING CANDY 
FROM A KID 


TIME 


Dr. Clara M. Davis of Winnetka, III. 
disconcerted most pediatricians with her 
report of an experiment in child diet. She 
began with 15 babies six months old, fed 
them for five years. Before them was set 
an abundance of fresh meats, vegetables, 
cereals, eggs, milk, fish, fresh fruit and 
sea-salt. Allowed to eat as much as they 
wanted of whatever they wanted, they pro- 


International 
I, Duce’s DENTIST 
His patient, fearless, reads in the chair. 


ceeded to eat just as pediatricians would 
forbid them—dquantities of meat and eggs, 
few vegetables and cereals. None of them 
ever ate spinach a second time. Some 
ate a wide variety of foods, some special- 
ized. But when, after five years, their 
individual diets were analyzed, Dr. Davis 
found that Nature had guided them wisely. 
Their diets were balanced, their teeth al- 
most perfect. 


COPR. 1933, STANCO, INC. 
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Socialized Dentistry under gover. 
ment supervision, foreshadowed last win. 
ter in the report of the Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care (Trme, Dec. 5, 
1932), was a convention bugbear. From 
The Hague had come Dr. F. L. Nord to 
warn that socialized dentistry in Europe 
has resulted in lower fees for dentists, 
friction between them and _ bureaucrats, 
Dr. A. E. Rowlett, president of the Brit. 
ish Dental Association, sent a proxy to 
read a paper urging U. S. dentists to ac. 
cept the inevitable, take control of social- 
ization before it is wrested from their 
hands. His proxy was Britain’s first wo- 
man dentist, Mrs. Lillian Lindsay, 62, 
(In Britain dentists rate no title of “Dr,”) 
Neat, cameo-faced 
brarian of the British Association, is one 
of Britain’s experts on dental history. 

Last week the Chicago Dental Society 
announced that, as an experiment in what 
they regarded as the only practical alter- 
native to government supervision, most 
of its members would shortly begin to set 
aside two hours daily during which they 
will treat private patients at reduced rates, 
Declared the Society’s secretary, Dr. Stan- 
ley Tylman: “This is the best idea yet 
advanced. Americans are not clinic 
minded, but they will go to private den- 
tists at reduced rates as long as they feel 
that they are not being given charity.” 

President-elect. Named president-elect 
of the American Dental Association was 
Dr. Frank Munroe Casto, 58, genial 
Cleveland teeth-straightening specialist. A 
4-handicap golfer who averages 80 on his 
home course, has shot a 70 and made two 
holes-in-one, he has just finished eight 
years as president of the American Dental 
Golf Association. Dr. Casto will take his 
new office at next year’s convention in St. 
Paul. 

Christian Science Hospital 

San Francisco and Chestnut 
Mass. have the world’s only official 
Christian Science sanatoriums. But any 
Scientist may set up a sanatorium or 
nursing home to be operated on the prin- 
ciples of his Mother Church, governed 
only by State law. Such institutions are 
scattered over the U. S. and England. To 
one of them, Ten Acres near Princeton, 
N. J., last June was taken Charles E 
Berton, 20, his neck fractured in a diving 
accident (Time, July 3). He was put to 
bed, given whatever liquid nourishment he 
could swallow. The rest was left to God 
and prayer. In 24 hours Charles Berton 
was dead. 

While County Physician Charles H 
Mitchell angrily decried what he called 
“weird cult practices,” New Jersey ofl 
cials suspended the sanatorium’s license, 
began an investigation. Last fortnight Ten 
Acres was once more allowed to accep! 
patients, on these conditions: 1) it may 
accept no surgical or contagious cases, No 
mental cases committable to a public hos- 
pital; 2) all entering patients must be 
examined by a licensed physician whose 
diagnosis must be reported at once to the 
State and to the patient or his guardian 

Last week Christian Scientists explained 
that Ten Acres’ charter already forbade 
acceptance of surgical cases, that Charles 

serton had been admitted by the head 
nurse in the absence of the sanatoriums 
officials. 
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Above: Model 427 


THIS TIME... BE SURE IT IS! 


ILLIONS of people have bought an Atwater Kent 
Wi Radio. Many have bought two—or three—or four. 
you were one of these millions, of course your new set 
vill be an Atwater Kent. 

But if you only “almost” bought an Atwater Kent when 
)ou purchased the radio you now have—this time be sure 
Wists, Be sure you get the truthful tone, the years of per- 
let reeeption, the freedom from service troubles and ex- 
jense, the precision workmanship in every hidden part for 
vhich Atwater Kent Radio is famous. ‘ 

The last two years have brought many improvements. 
New 1934 Atwater Kent Radios incorporate every proved 
mprovement. They are the finest we have ever built. And 
the price at which they are now being sold gives you a 


9 _ . . . 
dollar worth that was impossible in former years. 
t 


with the times with a 1934 Atwater Kent! 


ve your old radio the retirement it deserves, and catch 


WATER KENT MANUFACTURING CO. 


A. Atwater Kent, Pres. 


CONSOLE MODEL 
427 (above at left) latest 
7-tube superheterodyne, full 
rich tone, unusual distance, 
selectivity and sensitivity. Au- 
tomatic volume control, 
Reaches all broadcasting wave- 


lengths plus police channels. 


MODEL i165 (above at 


right). Purest tone and great- 
est volume ever obtainable at 
this price. Five tubes—police 
signals — automatic volume 
control —artistic cabinet of 


beautiful figured walnut. 


MODEL 217 (at right). 


Almost identical 7-tube radio 


as model 427. Police signals. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR A 
DEMONSTRATION OF THE 


NEW ATWATER KENT 
MOTOR CAR RADIO 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Above 


Model 165 





TIME 


RLLAGCLON.. 





“Ware Fascism” 

Many a U. S. churchman would be 
happy if he could take back some of the 
things he said during the War to End War. 
Along with many a college professor he 
gave his services to the Nation, particu- 
larly to the Committee on Public Infor- 
mation headed by George Creel. Ministers 
were the first to demand, as suitable for 
churches, such material as a lantern-slide 
lecture on “Ruined Churches in France.” 
Ministers were also glad to give their 
pulpits to “Four-Minute Men,” to preach 
mimeographed War sermons sent out by 
Propagandist Creel, and sometimes, like 
the late Dr. Percy Stickney Grant of Man- 
hattan’s Church of the Ascension, to let 
Mr. Creel himself speak. 

Last week the Wartime activities of 
preachers were recalled by Rev. William 
Benjamin (“Bill”) Spofford, Socialist, 
Episcopal minister and managing editor of 
The Witness, Episcopal weekly. He feared 
that much the same thing was about to 
happen under NRA, and that some day 
churchmen might regret it just as much. 
Wrote Editor Spofford: “I presume most 
of us now realize that we made a mistake 
in those far-off days and that we did wrong 
in allowing the State to gobble up the 
church to use for its own purposes. We 
can see the issue clearly enough today 
when Hitler tries to capture the Church 
in Germany. We do not see quite as 
clearly when we ourselves are involved, 








Keystone 
Curicaco’s BrsHop STEWART 
“Thrice a day these prayers I say, 
“Thrice a day my pence I pay.” 


(See col. 3) 


particularly with so much in the Roose- 
velt program about which to be enthusi- 
astic. Nevertheless the New Deal, as fine 
as it is in many respects, is a lot less than 
the Christian religion. So, for one, I hate 





SIMONIZ 
Makes the 
Finish 
Last Longer! 


This 1927 car shows how marvelous Simoniz is for keeping cars 
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Owned by Mr. A. A. McClure, Miami Beach, Fla. 


beautiful! It has faced every kind of bad weather in traveling 
82,000 miles through 38 States and Canada. It still sparkles like 
new because Simoniz protected its finish! 


a car’s beauty.”’ 


i 
aon! 
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Finieey 


And you must Simoniz your car to keep it beautiful! Millions 
say, ““‘Simoniz is the greatest product ever made for maintaining 
It protects the finish in all weather, makes it 
last, keeps the colors from fading. 

It’s easy to Simoniz your car. Just clean the finish with the won- 
derful Simoniz Kleener. It quickly restores the lustre. Then apply 


Simoniz and your car will stay bright and beautiful in all weather. 


ALWAYS SIMONIZ A NEW CAR 
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to see the churches becoming ballyhoo 
agents for this or any other administra. 
tion. After all, as so many wise ones are 
pointing out, there is much Fascism jp 
the present set-up. . . . Certainly it would 
be embarrassing to discover four or five 
years hence that the churches had been 
instrumental in entrenching a Fascist 
regime in the U. S.” 
—— 


Bishop’s Pence 

Last week Chicago’s popular, high. 
church Episcopal Bishop George Craig 
Stewart took a leaf from his brother-in- 
God, Pope Pius XI. Once a year the Pope 
receives ‘‘Peter’s Pence” collected in 
Roman Catholic churches all over the 
world. Thrice a day the Bishop will get 
“Bishop's Pence” collected in Episcopal 
homes all over Chicago. 

Assuming that a good Episcopalian 
should be glad to give 1¢ to his church 
as a thank offering after every meal 
Bishop Stewart calculated that “Bishop's 
Pence” might bring in $400,000 a year 
revolutionize the diocesan finances. Last 
week Bishop Stewart had a Bishop's Pence 
Committee, ready to launch a campaign 
next month. Penny banks are to be given 
to families in every parish. When full they 
are to be collected by ‘“pencemen,” ¢e- 
posited in parish churches. Each bank is 
labeled with a bishop’s mitre and bears 
the words of grace: “Bless, O Lord, this 
food to our use, and us to thy service 
for Christ’s sake’; and _ thanksgiving 
“For these and all His mercies God's Holy 
Name be praised”’; and the lines: 


Thrice a day these prayers I say, 
Thrice a day my pence I pay. 
a 
“Dieff” to the Transcript 

A pioneer among secular newspapers 
was the Boston Transcript when it insti- 
tuted a_ religious department — “The 
Churchman Afield”—33 years ago. The 
“Churchman” was Herbert Herve 
Fletcher, who had gone into journalism in 
1879, became manager of the New Eng- 
land Associated Press in 1887, associate 
managing editor of the Transcript in 1897. 
New England came to know ‘Churchman 
Fletcher well. Apocryphal perhaps but 
typical is the story of the provincial lad) 
who wrote in to say her 25-year-old son 
was spending a week in Boston, would the 
Churchman be good enough to keep ai ey 
on him? 

In the Transcript office Mr. Fletcher's 
famed for his eveshades—envelopes stuck 
between his temples and the bows of his 
spectacles. He is a stubble-bearded, get 
teel, firm believer in oldtime Christianity 
and Prohibition. He is a baseball addict 
fond of plucking batting averages from his 
capacious memory and correcting the er- 
rors of sportswriters. 

Last week “Churchman” Fletcher at 
nounced his retirement and the Transcri?! 
gave its readers a new and strikingly dil- 
ferent religious editor. Dr. Albert Charles 
Diefienbach is a religious Liberal, a be 
liever in Humanism, Birth Control ané 
Soviet Russia, an opponent of stage and 
hook censorship. Successively a Reformed 
Church minister-missionary and 4 Uni- 
tarian minister, Dr. Dieffenbach becam 
editor 15 years ago of the Christian Reg! 
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ter, one of the oldest religious papers in 
the U. S. Observers have traced the 
Scopes trial in Tennessee to Dr. Dieffen- 
iych’s pungent words: it was he who first, 
ike a beater stirring up game for hunters, 
brought the Fundamentalists into full 
view. Last December the Christian Regis- 
ter trustees agreed they had had enough 
of Liberalism. They let Editor Dieffen- 
bach out on grounds of economy. Other 
rdligious editors deplored the ousting. Last 
week they congratulated the Transcript. 
Called “Dieff’ by his friends—includ- 
ing Henry Louis Mencken, with whom he 
was once a cub reporter in Baltimore—Dr. 
Diefenbach is short, chubby, lively. He 
dresses fastidiously, plays tennis, occupies 
himself with the affairs of his fraternity 
Phi. Kappa Sigma of which he was once 
national president. Dr. Dieffenbach says 
he will be not a “religious editor” but an 


editor of religion,’ devoting himself to 
iltrends of all creeds and sects. 















Pious Film 

Franklin D. Roosevelt and Edward of 
Wales have both had biographies done into 
nema for publicity purposes. In Man- 
hattan last week opened a film sponsored 
y the Catholic Writers Guild for “those 
vhose circumstances prevent them from 
ppearing before [the Pope] in person at 
Rome.” It is a compilation of newsreels 
meerning Pope Pius XI, interspersed with 
icture postcard views of Rome and the 
Vatican. Entitled The Shepherd of the 
Seven Hills (by Faith Pictures Corp., 
iomed solely for this production), it will 
eshown throughout the U. S. 

The Pope first appears blessing a throng 
tthe Vatican upon his election in 1922. 
ln later shots he seems more mellow, 
tiendly, self-assured. He receives Boy 
Scouts in his favorite spot in the Vatican 
ardens, the garish reproduction of the 
motto of Lourdes. The King & Queen of 
ltaly visit him; black missionaries kiss his 
nger. The Pope speaks once, in his soft, 
man’s voice, at the opening of his 
ndio station. 

Sharp-eyed Catholics will note that in 
most every sequence Pius XI is ac- 
ompanied by his favorite secretary, Mon- 
ighor Camillo Caccia Dominioni, who is 
upposed to have been secretly nominated 
Cardinal last spring. The four U. S. 
adinals appear, with the camera most 
iendly to New York’s amiable Hayes. 
The famed Swiss Guards parade in the 
‘morms which Michelangelo designed for 
tm—cuirasses, helmets, ruffs, yellow, 
ed and black striped knickerbockers. In 
nt larger scenes—the raising of the Cross 
ithe Coliseum, the Chicago and Dublin 
tucharistic Congresses, the opening of 
‘te Holy Year last April—there is much 
tated Roman bustling, with crowds 
‘ging, clerical robes flapping in the 
tee, prelates gesticulating, nodding, 
‘analing. In the signing of the Lateran 
‘ttaty, Cardinal Gasparri has pen in hand, 
tty before him. With a stout finger he 
wints—here; a prelate points—there; he 
Wnts back — here; and signs. The 
‘wpherd of the Seven Hills is accom- 
Ried throughout with choir-singing and 
,* unctuous voice of Radio Narrator 
basi Ruysdael. 
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“Gee, honey—I get such a kick out of watching 
Mildred over there with her new flame’’. 






You helped in that, Dave.”’ 
"i? Wares «'s 










“Yes, Dave—it’s thrilling—he’s so obviously fallen. 


“Well, you know—the time you got brutal. And 
showed Milly that ad about the seven stains”... 


“Oh, that! Well, maybe you're right. She sure has 
those teeth men-love-to-see—now !’’ 



















































Don’t let the 7 stains 
dim the beauty of your teeth! 


HE loveliest teeth in the world can 
lose their dazzle at the dining table. 
Can ...and do! 

For everything we eat and drink, from 
soup to coffee, leaves stains on teeth... 
7 different kinds of stains, all told. 

Some are tell-tale. Like blueberries. 
Others become visible only over a period 
of time. Yet ALL are a threat to beauty. 

Though you be neat as a Dutch girl— 
though you conscientiously clean your 
teeth three times a day—those stains still 
may linger. 

Why? Because all 7 stains will not sur- 
render to the singlecleansing action of many 


The 7 causes of stains 
that discolor teeth 


1. Meats and other 
proteins 


3. Vegetables 
4. Sweets 
2. Cereals and other 5. Fruits 
starchy foods 6. Beverages 
7. Tobacco smoke 


Colgate’s removes all seven 


toothpastes. It takes TWO actions to rout 
them all—the TWO actions that Colgate’s 
Sly es. 

First, an emulsive action that loosens 
and washes away many of the stains. 
Second, a gentle polishing action, that safely 
rubs away other and more stubborn stains. 

Isn’t it worth 25 cents to have lovelier 
tecth—a more attractive smile? That's 
what a tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream costs. Buy it. Try itc—for 10 days. 
And let your mirror prove the difference 
it can make, 

For beautiful, stain-free teeth—use Colgate’s 
after every meal. See your dentist regularly. 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 

While France’s President Albert Le- 
brun, 61, was walking across a square in 
Metz, a bicyclist zipped out of a side 


street, knocked him down, banged _ his 
pate. The President of France arose 
smiling. 


i 

When John William Davis was asked 
his opinion of the NRA program, he re- 
plied: “I have always believed, and still 
do, that no man should work less than 
eight hours a day. What are we going to 
do with all these extra hours? Honestly, 
how many men do you know who will 
use them for self-improvement, for read- 
ing a worthwhile book, or studying some- 
thing they need? You know very, very 
few. And I know of very few.” 

Andrew William Mellon, indignant at 
an unflattering book about his career 
(Time, Aug. 14), issued a tart statement 
to the Press: “I have tried to read the 
so-called biography of myself entitled 
Mellon’s Millions. It attributes to me and 
to other members of my family a fortune 
of such fantastic and imaginary propor- 
tions as to be senseless. _ 

Jovial Edward Kennedy (“Duke’’) 
Ellington, Negro jazz-band leader, back 
in Manhattan after a two-month concert 
tour in Europe (Trme, June 12), declared 
the Prince of Wales had missed a train 
to hear his orchestra play in Liverpool. 
Said he: “Next time I saw the Prince of 
Wales was with a party of grand people in 
London. He says to me: ‘I stayed over 
in Liverpool to hear you play.’ Well, sir, 
what a fine spot for me to tell him, ‘You're 
tellin’ me, Prince, with 5,000 people bang- 
ing on the doors while we were playing 
and they hoping to get in and see you.’ 
But I didn’t say anything. Just bowed 
and said, ‘Thank you.’ 

“And then Prince George gives a party 
for ten of us. I was playing and singing. 
Lots of fine people present. I gets up 
nerve to ask him to play for me, for he 
sure knows piano. But he says: ‘No, 
Duke, I can’t come behind you in your 
piano music.’ Did I get it? He just 
didn’t want to cut in. But those princes 
are sweet fellows.” 














Bishop George Sydney Arundale of 
the Liberal Catholic Church of Australia 
arrived in Manhattan to begin a U. S. 

















SMOOTHER MIXING 


A Dash of ibbott’s 
Blends All Ingredients 


Try a dash of Abbott's in your 
next highball or cocktail. 
You'll taste a smoother blend 
because Abbott’s brings all 
ingredients together in one 
mouth-melting flavor. Abso- 
lutely the highest quality bit- 
ters you can buy. 


SPECIAL OFFER - Full size 50c bottle 





for 25c (stamps or coin) Write 
Abbott's, Box 44, T-821 Baltimore, Ma. 
s, 





* Mii BITTERS 


lecture tour. An Englishman chiefly 
famed as an educator in India, the Bishop 
is a Freeman of the City of London, a 
member of the Worshipful Company of 
Pewterers. His church is neither Liberal 
nor Catholic, being of Dutch origin and 
concerned with applying modern thought 
and occultism to the sacraments. 

Bishop Arundale, 54, has a comely, high 
caste Hindu wife named Rukmini, whom 








International 


AUSTRALIA’S BisH ARUNDALE & WIFE 


He thinks Indians are tired of Gandhi. 


he married 13 years ago when she was 15. 
She has remained Hindu in faith because 
“once a Hindu, always a Hindu. We do 
not always adapt ourselves to the new. 
I am in sympathy with my _ husband’s 
work, as all religions have the same objec- 
tive as their goal.” 

As an expert on India, Bishop Arundale 
was asked about St. Gandhi. Replied he: 
“Gandhi has made some mistakes, espe- 
cially with reference to his civil disobedi- 
ence. The people are getting tired of him. 
There is certainly no question of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s sincerity, but he vacillates, and 
he is not a good politician.” 


—— 





To four friends who paid a $500 repair 
bill for him after he cracked up in 
Chickasha, Okla. while preparing for his 
round-the-world flight, Flyer Wiley Post 
gave checks for twice that sum. 


> 








Engineer William Gilbertson and Stoker 
John Jackson of Britain’s crack train, 
“Royal Scot,” now on exhibition at the 
World’s Fair, said the train ride from Chi- 
cago to Manhattan was the longest they 
ever had. But they reminded newshawks 
that the “Royal Scot’s” 300-mi. trip be- 
tween London and Carlisle (80 mi. from 
Edinburgh) is the longest non-stop train- 
trip in the world, with the train averaging 
60 m.p.h. Bragged Stoker Jackson: “But 
she can do a bit more than that. We've 
had her up to too.” “Better say go.” 
cautioned Engineer Gilbertson. ‘This is 
for the newspapers.” Said Stoker Jack- 
son: “Make it 90. We do more, you see, 
making up lost time some days, but if 
folks in England knew we did it might 
put them off, in a manner of speaking.” 


re SS ee 


Publishers’ Code (Cont’d) 

Following three weeks of nearly inces- 
sant huddling, the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association last week sub- 
mitted an NRA code for newspapers 
(Time, Aug. 14). Hard-boiled Admin- 
istrator Johnson said of it: ‘“They’ve been 
in here with that code several times. I shot 
it back to them every time because it was 
unsatisfactory. . . . It’sstillunsatisfactory,” 

General Johnson did not specify what 
points in the code did not suit him, but 
most observers guessed they were: 1) the 
clause exempting the Press from any li- 
censing provision (‘freedom of the 
Press”). 2) The clause exempting “pro- 
fessional persons” (presumably reporters 
copyreaders, re-writemen) from the 4o- 
hr. maximum week. 3) Use of child labor 
(newsboys). The great majority of pub- 
lishers had promptly signed this code 
Some of them, including the Hearst and 
Scripps-Howard chains, announced they 
would extend the 4o-hr. limit to all edi- 
torial employes. Other publishers criti- 
cized the code bitterly. The Milwaukee 
Journal called the code “a disgrace to the 
newspaper profession. ” — The little 
Reading (Pa.) Times was “ashamed.” The 
Philadelphia Record thought it a “grave 
mistake” to exclude editorial workers 
“notoriously underpaid,” from the benefits 
of the code. Correspondent Paul Y 
Anderson of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
found it “not a code at all, but a charter 
of exceptions.” 

A contradiction arose between the Mc- 
Cormick-Patterson newspapers Chicago 
Tribune and New York Daily News. The 
tabloid Daily News, run by Capt. Joseph 
Medill Patterson, was the first Manhattan 
daily to earn the Blue Eagle by signing 
the NRA’s blanket code. Editorially it 
scoffed at the ANPA’s talk about freedom 
of the Press. But the Tribune is run by 
Capt. Patterson’s choleric cousin Col 
Robert Rutherford McCormick, who can 
get highly excited on the subject of Press 
freedom. The Tribune signed no blanket 
code and last week it printed a long, 
solemn editorial defending the new code's 
stipulation against Press licenses. Ex- 
cerpts: 

“The publishers in specifically reserv- 
ing the constitutional rights of the Press 
do not imply that the present Government 
tends towards a misuse of authority. It 
is merely reiterated and reaffirmed that 
nothing in the Emergency Act shall be 
construed as surrendering or invalidating 
the constitutional rights of a free Press 
It is strongly felt that even the pro forma 
admission of the licensing system into 
the publication of newspapers would hark 
back to the older days when the printing 
press could be run only by Government 
consent. The power to license contains 
the power to prohibit. i! 

“The best intentioned men in_ olice 
may resent a vigorous criticism of policies 
to which they are committed and of meas- 
ures taken by them to execute their pur 
poses. . . . The licensing and supervision 
involve insecurity and some censorship 
other than that which would be imposed 
by libel laws and rules of public decorum 
and decency.” 
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... better for you 


White Rock is slightly alkaline. It tends to coun- 
teract the acidity of whatever you mix it with. It 
doesn’t forget that tomorrow is another dusiness day. 





“These Features con- 
vinced me Plymouth 
gives you More for 


the Money!” 


“3°M a technical man...a pro- 

duction engineer. And in my 
business, precision is just about 
everything. When we look at 
machinery we look at it through 
a magnifying glass.” 

And that’s how Mr. Stevens 
went looking for a new car. When 
he compared “all three” low- 
priced cars he took off hoods and 
looked under floor-boards. Noth- 
ing escaped his “X-ray eye.” 

He says: “I picked Plymouth 
because it’s a piece of true pre- 
cision engineering ... not just 
‘parts’ put together.” 

More for your money. That’s 
why Plymouth sales have doubled 
in 12 months. More comfort fea- 
tures like Floating Power engine 
mountings. Greater safety with 
Safety-Steel Bodiesand Hydraulic 
Brakes. Easier driving with Con- 
stant Mesh Transmission and 
shockless cross-steering. And... 
you can ask any Plymouth owner 

. greater pride of ownership. 


445 


AND UP F.O.B. FACTORY DETROIT 


‘| looked 
at All three. 


with aunXhe ayly eC 


“| dug down under the hood — and looked at the ‘nuts and bolts.’ Believe me, | found plenty 
of things to admire in Plymouth! It's a real engineering job .. . with quality in every part.” 


AT? : aL | 


GC 


“Mrs. Stevens is as proud of our Plymouth as the looks of her smartest dress — and I'm never one 
to neglect a fine piece of machinery! And it seems to get smoother every time we take it out.” 


NEW PRICES AS LOW AS THE LOWEST 


Standard: 2-door sedan $465; 4-door sedan sedan $575; conv. coupe $595; rumble 
$510; rumble coupe $485; business coupe coupe $545; business coupe $499. All prices 
$445. De Luxe: 2-door sedan $525; 4-door F. O. B., subject to change without notice. 


SEE PLYMOUTH AT CHRYSLER MOTORS BUILDING. CHICAGO CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


NEW PLYMOUTH SIX 


WITH PATENTED FLOATING POWER 
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The New Pictures 

Moonlight and Pretzels (Universal). 
The extraordinary thing about this musi- 
comedy is not that it resembles Forty- 
Second Street and Gold Diggers of 1933 
in plot, pattern and environment; that it 
has the same type of dances, staged by 
Bobby Connolly, and the same type of 
songs (“Dusty Shoes”’ for a finale instead 
of “Forgotten Men’’); or that its ingenue, 
Mary Brian, not only looks like Ruby 
Keeler but has obviously been coached 
to speak in the same soft monotone. The 
surprising aspect of Moonlight and Pretz- 
ds is that it makes plausible Hollywood's 
profound conviction that repetition is the 
secret of success. It copies Warner Broth- 
ers’ two hits even to the extent of being 
handsome and amusing. 

Like its predecessors, this one starts off 
with George Dwight (Roger Pryor) fran- 
tically trying to put together a musi- 
comedy which displays a constant tend- 
ency to fall apart. Rival producers (the 
“‘Hobarts”) try to buy the controlling 
interest. The leading lady (Lilian Miles) 
persuades a gambler friend (Leo Carillo) 
to foil the Hobarts by buying a piece of 
the show himself. He promptly loses it in 
a crap game and Sport Powell (Herbert 
Rawlinson ), who wins it, unnerves Dwight 
by trying to make a pretty chorus girl 
(Mary Brian) the leading lady. A tiny 
vein of originality can be detected in the 
conclusion. Sport Powell gallantly gives 
the show to his chorus girl who, instead 
of playing the lead, gives the show back 
to Dwight, because she loves him. Then 
comes “Dusty Shoes.” 

Though it contains nothing so elaborate 
as the Gold Diggers’ shadow waltz, and no 
songs likely to prove as catchy as those 
in Forty-Second Street, Moonlight and 
Pretzels has a little more authentic Broad- 
way flavor than either. This and another 
advantage—that it cost Monte Brice and 
Wiliam Rowland, who produced it for 
Universal, only about $150,000—are prob- 
ably due to the fact that it was manufac- 
tured not in Hollywood, but at Para- 
mount’s former (L. I.) studio which has 
been unused for two years. 

Tarzan the Fearless (Sol Lesser). Al- 
though Japanese swimmers are:by far the 
most efficient in the world, no one of them 
is likely to be elevated from his tank into 
the trees. The réle of Tarzan in the cinema 
steserved for U. S. paddlers like Johnny 
Weissmuller (for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
and Clarence (‘Buster’) Crabbe, who are 
tall, ingenuous and shaggy at the ears. 
Crabbe has an advantage over Weissmuller 
in that he looks even less capable of 
speech. When he pats Jacqueline Wells on 
the chest in the last reel and says “That 
-.. Mine... .” audiences should find 
this a feat of intellectual gymnastics even 
more exciting than his exploits upon vine- 
trapezes, 

Tarzan the Fearless was originally in- 
tended to be the first four installments of 
‘long Tarzan serial. Producer Sol Lesser 
thought so highly of his first chapters 
‘nat he decided to release them at once. 

he picture shows Mary Brooks being 


TIME 


CINEMA 





CLARENCE (“BusTER”) CRABBE 


He performs intellectual gymnastics in a 
tree house. 


kidnapped in the jungle, carried to a sordid 
cave where her father has already been in- 
carcerated by a tribe of lecherous Ara- 
bians. A little ape tells Tarzan about this 
dastardly development. He rescues Mary 
first, then goes to aid her father and two 
other ‘members of the party. The picture 
leaves Dr. Brooks (E. Alyn Warren) in 
danger on the ground. Tarzan, blubbering 
to Mary in his tree house, will have to 
save him in the next installment. 
6 

Voltaire (Warner) is an historical pic- 
ture in the grand manner, with powdered 
wigs, conversations behind curtains, a 
package of letters from the King of Prussia 
and George Arliss in unbecoming knee 
breeches. Count de Sarnac (Alan Mow- 
bray) is the greedy Minister of Finance 
to Louis XV (Reginald Owen). Because 


GeorGcE ARLISS 


King Frederick’s verses save his neck. 











DOES 
YOUR CAR 


eat 
gas? 


1. gas and oil con- 


sumption going up, along with 


your speedometer? 


Listen to what good lubrica- 
tion did for this Montana ele- 


vator superintendent: 


e@we have a 1930 Chevrolet 


which has operated over 
66,000 miles to date, without 
ever having any adjustment of 
bearings ... or valves ground. 
There is no apparent difference 
in compression, its mileage per 
gallon of gas is about the same 
oF te 9 
. there is no 
noticeable increase in oil con- 
sumption. None is added. Oil 
is completely changed every 
500 to 800 miles. We have used 
Quaker State Motor Oil in this 


as when new . 
miles per gallon .. 


car exclusively. * @® 
O. F. APLIN, Culbertson, Mont. 


There is a reason for such per- 
formance. Ordinary motor oils 
average 1 quart or more of “light- 
end” oil per gallon. This burns 
up in high-speed, high-compres- 
sion cylinders .. . blows away. 

Quaker State removes this 
light-end material ... at the 
refinery. It never reaches your 
motor. Every gallon of it is 4 
quarts motor lubricant, net. 

Look for the Quaker State 
sign. Refinery-sealed drums, 1- 
quart and 5-quart cans assure 
your getting the genuine. 


QUAKER 
STATE 


MOTOR OILS 


and Superfine Greases 


% What's your experience? Write us. 


Quaker State Oil Refining Co., Oil City, Pa. 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


THE PURIFIED CELLULOSE | 





LREADY SOLKA Yarn is being woven 
into rugs, upholsteries, and many 
novel fabrics. Because it is spun from 
SoLKA, the purified cellulose created 





a Leader 


in TEXTILES 





| 


by our patented processes, it provides 


unique qualities. 
SOLKA Leads in Many Lines 
ONCO FOR SHOES 


Fine shoemaling mate- 


rials are fashioned from 
Solka as a hase — Onco 
Upper Stock, Innersoles, 
Counters, etc. 





NIBROC TOWELS 

"Tints 
and 

made 


have unexcelled 

Strength”” and are 
less, soft, absorbent 
economical because 


of Solka. 





ROOFING MATERIALS 


made of Solka impreg- 
nated with asphalt are 
being successfully sold by 
leading mamufacturers. 


Mr. Manufacturer, What do you 
make? Tell us and perhaps our engin- 


eering staff can help you. 





FOUNDED 1652 


fortland Maine 
San Francisco | 
Montreal 


New York 


Chicago 
Boston 


St. Louis 
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Voltaire (George Arliss) writes tracts de- 
nouncing his heavy taxes, the Count tries 
to bring him into disfavor with the King— 
unsuccessfully because the King enjoys 
Voltaire’s conversation and Mme Pompa- 
dour (Doris Kenyon) finds him entertain- 
ing. 

When Count de Sarnac executes a rich 
bourgeois and confiscates his property, 
Voltaire has his daughter, Nanette (Mar- 
garet Lindsay), rescued and brought to 
his house by a captain of dragoons (Theo- 
dore Newton). This infuriates de Sarnac. 
He gets his chance for revenge when 
Voltaire writes a play based upon court 
doings and containing a last act in which 
Louis XV is executed by his subjects. The 
King orders Voltaire to the Bastille, dis- 
misses Pompadour for having made him 
her acquaintance. Voltaire’s situation looks 
serious until he learns from his secretary 
that de Sarnac has been selling state 
secrets to Frederick of Prussia. When 
de Sarnac comes to arrest him, Voltaire 
shows him a packet of verses which King 
Frederick has sent him for corrections, 
pretends that they contain damaging evi- 
dence avainst de Sarnac. When the King 
arrives to reclaim Pompadour, de Sarnac 
admits enough to cause the King to arrest 
him, pardon Voltaire, restore Pompadour, 
release Nanette and her captain. 

Based partly upon the case of a Hugue- 
not, Jean Calas, who was executed for 
murder in Toulouse and partly upon the 
case of an army officer who was beheaded 
for treason, Voltaire does not adhere to 
history at the expense of drama. George 
Arliss, who likes to be a kind, romantic, 
dignified old gentleman, makes Voltaire 
more whimsical than embittered but he 
gives a dextrously intelligent performance. 


MUSIC 


Pianist-into-Conductor 
Infrequently of late has Spain, which 
used to dispatch musicians to the U. S. in 
a steady stream, sent figures worthy to 
rank with Soprano Lucrezia Bori, Dancer 
Argentina, Pianist José Iturbi. As thougl 
to atone for this neglect, alert little Pianist 
Iturbi, who plans to become a U. S. 
citizen, has lately carved a niche for him- 
self as ans orchestral conductor as well. 
His quiet début occurred last May in 
Mexico City, speedily became a triumph. 
Emboldened by the success of his first 
piano recitals in Mexico, Iturbi organized 
an orchestra of 75 inserted 
a small advertisement in a newspaper say- 
ing that he would conduct it. He describes 
the effect: “The people did not stay away. 
They broke down the doors and pushed 
aside the attendants, saying ‘to hell with 
you!’ and the ladies threw fans and the 
men cheered and some wept and they took 
40 sticks away from me for souvenirs.” 
In Manhattan’ the  Philharmonic- 
Symphony invited Iturbi to guest-conduct 
it in a concert in Lewisohn Stadium. 
Eagerly he agreed, for there is one musi- 
cian in the world whom he idolizes: Arturo 











“professors,” 


Toscanini. An audience that filled all but 
the extreme end seats turned out to see 
what this black-haired, electric little 


maestro of the piano bench could do with 
a baton in his hand. 

No dabbler, Iturbi plunged into a pro. 
gram fit to give his hearers an honest 
test of his ability. He announced that he 
would begin with two Wagner numbers. 
Overture to Tannhduser and Prelude to 
Act 1 of Lohengrin, then simultaneously 
play the piano solo and conduct Bee- 
thoven’s Third Concerto in C Minor, be- 
fore winding up with the Eroica. 

As a pianist, Iturbi is distinguished for 
a fluent, unhesitating technique. Conduct- 
ing, he defended himself by a slower 
tempo, was deliberate in his presenting of 
the Wagner numbers, as though coaxing 
the orchestra. His swifter style returned 














José Irursr 
“It was like first love.” 


when he played and conducted the Con- 
certo. Alternately he rippled off a solo 
passage, waved the baton, bobbed his head 
at the orchestra, beat time with a momen- 
tarily free hand. The sympathetic or- 
chestra caught his swift mood, faithfully 
followed him then and later, through the 
formidable stretches of the Eroica 
Happily convinced, the audience broke in 
with premature applause even more Ife- 
quently than usual, twice rose in a body 
to applaud. Happy José Iturbi applauded 
the orchestra, grinned when they ap- 
plauded back. 

Though his Mexico City Orchestra was 
the first he has publicly conducted, Iturbi’s 
metamorphosis is no sudden miracle. He 
likes to tell how he led a music academy 
band in his native Valencia when he was 
12, how he has prepared long and secretly 
for the podium. During his concert tours 
in the U. S. since 1929 he has spent most 
of his spare time in New York studying 
orchestra scores, watching Toscanini_and 
others conducting the Philharmonic-syt 
phony. Says José Iturbi; “I am like 
Diogenes. All my life I search for a 
honest musician. I find Arturo Toscanini 
His face, always set and sober during 
recitals, was more so than ever while he 
conducted Toscanini’s orchestra. After- 
wards, to a group of friends who con 
gratulated him he remarked simply: “I 
was like first love. There was nothing 
more to live for.” 
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a BONDERIZED 


STEEL BARREL ” 


WHETHER beer is shipped in steel or 
wood, it never comes in contact with 
the container. The pitch lining used for 
yearsin beer barrels setsupan impenetrable 
barrier between the beer and the keg. 


But, it required scientific treatment of the 
steel to insure positive adhesion of the 
pitch lining. The modern Parker Process 
of Bonderizing solved this problem; it 
provides an absorptive surface on the 
metal to which the pitch will cling. 

Bonderizing as a base for the pitch pro- 
vides a tasteless, odorless lining that pre- 
vents any Chemical reaction of the beer. 


The Bonderized, pitch-lined steel keg is the 
latest, most scientific method of protect- 
ing draft beer in transit, assuring all the 
original quality and palatability at the tap. 


A Suggestion for Beer Barrel Manufacturers 


15,000 Bonderized beer barrels are being ship- 
ped daily by Parker customers, and production 
isincreasing. This is one of many iron and steel 
products that gain a sales advantage and prefer- 
ence through use of Parker Processes. Parker 
literature gives interesting information on the 
most modern methods of rust-proofing and fin- 
ishimprovement. Copies will be sent on request 
tointerested technical men and manufacturers. 


PARKER RUST-PROOF COMPANY 
201 East Milwaukee Avenue Detroit, Michigan 


DARKER 


RUST-PROOFING| 
VOCESSES 


PARKERIZING 
BONDERIZING 

















TIME 


EDUCATION 


School-Wrecking in Chicago 
Carpenters and laborers clumped into 
300 Chicago schools last week, began dis- 
mantling manual training and ‘household 
arts” equipment. The Chicago Board of 
Education had awarded contracts for con- 
verting eleven junior high schools into 
senior high schools. The Board’s program 
to throw $5,000,000 worth of “frills” out 
of the schools (Time, July 24 et seq.) 


| was under way. 


Public opposition was no less loud and 
fervent than it was last month. Since 
then, with Hearst’s Herald & Examiner 
shouting daily encouragement, a Save-Our- 
Schools Committee had been sniping at 
the Board on all sides. It held mass meet- 
ings, getting such speakers as Clarence 
Darrow who flayed the Board for “selling 
the school children down the river.” 

The Herald & Examiner sought an in- 
junction against the Board, and won a 
point. The Board had planned abolishing 
physical education and parental schools. 
Counsel for the Hearst paper showed this 
was illegal. The Board backed down. 

The Chicago Tribune has approved de- 
frilling Chicago schools on the ground that 
retrenchment is the only way to head off 
a chaotic year like the past one. Last 
week it was pleased to note that the Save- 
Our-Schools Committee and its rival the 
Herald & Examiner were wrong about one 
thing. They had insisted that it would 
cost $800,000 to make the old junior high 
schools suitable for seniors. The con- 
tracts let last week totaled only $87,686. 
The Herald & Examiner countered that 
this was merely the preliminary cost, that 
there would be more to pay later. 

— 
Light-Conditioning 

About 22% of all U. S. public school 
children have poor eyesight. This is not 
entirely their teachers’ fault or the fault 
of the buildings in which they study. But 
the percentage might well drop if schools 
were better lighted, and if busy teachers 
did not have to be relied on to raise and 
lower windowshades. So argued Engineer 
D. W. Atwater of Westinghouse Lamp Co. 
in a lecture at New York University last 
week advocating a light-control device for 
schoolrooms. In a metal & glass cabinet 
affixed to the wall is a photoelectric cell 
adjusted to snap on the lights when, the 
sun having gone behind a cloud, the 
school-room’s illumination falls below 
average intensity. In a special class for 
weak-eyed pupils in Jersey City, N. J., one 
Westinghouse installation geared to lamps 
giving an intensity of 30 footcandles* 
(four or five times the normal classroom 
light), has helped the handicapped stu- 
dents lift their work well above the 
standard of children in a neighboring, 
plain-style classroom. Similar results were 
obtained after an installation by Alabama 
Power Co. in Tuscumbia, Ala. Ideal for 
the future and cheaper, urged Engineer 
Atwater, would be schoolhouses with no 
windows at all, with air-conditioning and 
light-conditioning units throughout. 





*Footcandle—the amount of light produced by 
one standard candle at one foot distance. 
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BEER 





Gets a New Barrel of 
Insulated Steel 


On the morning afte beer came back brewers 
“turned in a general alarm.” There was a short- 
age of beer barrels. Coopers started working 
day and night. Suitable stave wood was scarce. 
Foreign shipments would require weeks, boost 
costs. Into the breach came a modern steel 
barrel (practically a steel barrel within a steel 
barrel) insulated for the first time, developed 
after months of research, 





MURRAY * 
Brought Traditions Up to Date 


Steel beer barrels were not new. The 
Germans, first to perceive the structural 
and sanitary advantages of metal barrels, 
used them for years. 

But the Murray-insulated steel barrel 
was new. A real improvement on the Ger- 
man type because the insulation maintained 
beer at desirable temperatures until tapped. 
The Detroit Testing Laboratory proved 
that. Rounded corners allowed more thor- 
ough cleaning; facilitated sterilization. No 
joints between staves to harbor bacteria. 
Retained were the same delicious flavor 
and purity which the beer possessed when 
racked from the vats. Coated with pitch 
inside, just as wooden barrels always had 
been, the Murray barrel had no more, no 
less effect on ageing or taste. Bonderizing 
helped the pitch stick so tightly to the 
smooth steel walls that repitching was 
necessary only infrequently. 

Brewmasters immediately approved the 
new barrel. Were pleased to see old tradi- 
tions preserved in modern steel. Noted that 
the insulated Murray barrel was first to 
compare favorably with oak in keeping 
beer cool as drawn from the vats. Dis- 
pensers soon found these new barrels kept 
good beer in perfect condition. Customers 
smacked lips over their Recalled 
the days before the war. was back, 


seidels. 


Beer 


real beer with the old taste. Orders for 
more than 300,000 Murray barrels have 
been received, 


urray 


*MURRAY CORPORATION 

OF AMERICA, DETROIT 

Pioneers of Insulated Steel Cooperage 
Parents Appriep For 
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RESULT: 


GREAT RELIEF 


rrom SUNBURN PAIN 


OTHING like it for ending sun- 

burn pain. That’s the stuff— 
good old Absorbine Jr. Just douse 
it on that feverish, sunburned skin. 
Notice how cooling it is, how sooth- 
ing, easing and relieving. The pain 
is gone in a jiffy. 


Great, also, for Insect Bites Ses, 


For insect bites, Absorbine Jr.’s an- 
tiseptic and healing benefits work 
quickly to relieve the distress, re- 
duce the red inflamed swellings, 
and guard against infection. 


Don’t let the day’s exposure spoil 
your fun at night. Keep Absorbine 
Jr. handy, use it freely. Not sticky, 
not greasy, and the pleasant odor 


soon disappears. Sold at all drug 


stores, $1.25. For free sample 


write W. F. Young, Inc., 406 Lyman 
St., Springfield, Mass. In Canada: 
Lyman Building, Montreal. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


for years has relieved sore muscles, aches, 
bruises, sprains, abrasions, sleeplessness, 
cuts. Used by millions for ““Athlete’s Foot” 
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MILESTONES 











Married. Consuelo Pani, daughter of 
Alberto J. Pani, Mexico’s Minister of 
Finance, chairman of the Mexican dele- 
gation to the late World Monetary & 
Economic Conference; and Diego Covar- 
rubias (first cousin of famed Caricaturist 
Miguel Covarrubias), son of the late 
Miguel Covarrubias, onetime Mexican 
Ambassador to Great Britain, brother-in- 
law of Rinaldo de Lima e Silva, Brazilian 
Ambassador to the U. S.; in Mexico City. 





Married. Louis Untermever, 47, writer; 
and Esther Antin, Toledo’s first woman 
lawyer; in Manhattan. In 1928 Poet Un- 
termeyer, after divorcing his second wife, 
remarried his first wife, Poetess Jean 
Starr Untermeyer, “because,” said he, “TI 
usually love her.” Their redivorce was 
revealed in July. 








Married. John Luther (“Jack”) Mad- 
dux, 45, president of Transcontinental Air 
Transport (which absorbed his Maddux 
Air Lines and is now the holding company 
for Transcontinental & Western Air Inc., 
of which he is first vice president); and 
Rowena Wright of Los Angeles; in Forest 
Hills, N. Y. 





Divorced. Lewis Luckenbach, Man- 
hattan shipping scion; by Della Louise 
Stone Luckenbach, his second wife; in 
Reno. Grounds: cruelty. 

Awarded. To Dr. William Francis 
Beer, Salt Lake City surgeon who per- 
formed 300 successful operations on in- 
terned Germans during the War: the Ger- 
man Red Cross Medal, first decoration 
conferred by Germany upona U. S. citizen 
for wartime services; by President von 
Hindenburg. F 


Sued. Asa Yoelson (Al _ Jolson), 
mammy-singer; by Walter Winchell, gos- 
sip colyumist; for $500,000, the extent 
to which Colyumist Winchell said he was 
damaged when he was struck and felled 
last month in Hollywood’s Legion Stadium 
by Singer Yoelson, disturbed over reports 
that Winchell’s new scenario (Broadway 
Through a Keyhole) was discreditable to 
his wife, Ruby Keeler (Time, July 31). 


Birthdays. Gifford Pinchot, 68; Carlos 
Manuel de Cespedes, 62; Herbert Hoover, 
59; Dr. Hugo Eckener, 56; Nathalia Clara 
Ruth Abarbannel Crane, 20. 

Died. Jean Malin, 25, female-imper- 
sonating master-of-ceremonies in Manhat- 
tan and Pacific Coast hotspots; when he 
accidentally backed his automobile off a 
pier into the sea; in Venice, Calif., few 
minutes after leaving the Venice Ship 
Club where an electric sign blazed: “Last 
Night of Jean Malin.” 

Died. Keigen Boku, 28, Korea’s only 
aviatrix; when her plane crashed during 
a “goodwill” flight to Hsinking (Chang- 
chun), Manchukuo; near Mount Kuroga- 
take, Japan. 



































Died. Dr. William Maddox, president 
of Rockford College, onetime (1925-26) 
president of the Federation of Illinois 
Colleges; and Alfred O. Wilgeroth, head 








of the college’s music department; when 
their automobile was struck by a freight 
train; near Rockford, Ill. 

Died. Harry Cushing Collins, 45, first 
U. S. citizen to join the Allied Forces jp 
the World War; in a Boston rooming 
house, after four years’ unemployment, 
Refused enlistment in the regular French 
Army, he led 26 young U. S. volunteers 
into the Foreign Legion, was gassed and 
twice wounded during service in France, 
Belgium, Serbia, Greece. 











Died. Henry Watterson,* 60, tone-deaf 
“Dean of Tin Pan Alley”; of heart 
disease; at his home near Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. He had prophetic insight into the 
vagaries of public fancy, demonstrated it 
by showing Manhattan some of the first 
experimental motion pictures. Chatting 
with Broadwayites “Diamond Jim” Brady, 
Berry Wall and “Mannie” Chappell in a 
bar one day, he heard so much about “rag- 
time” that he bought a music publishing 
firm, scoured the city for “ragtime” com- 
posers, ran across a young piano-thumper 
named Irving Berlin. He could not fol- 
low Thumper Berlin’s melodies, but he 
liked their titillating tempo, hired him. 
Money poured in from song sheets, piano 
rolls, phonograph records. In 1920 Wat- 
terson saw the possibilities in radio, or- 
ganized Grand Radio Co. Lately he was 
interested in a German health machine. 

Died. John Irving Romer, 63, owner- 
publisher since 1908 of Printers’ Ink (pub- 
lishing, selling & advertising news and 
ideas), longtime foe of false advertising; 
of pneumonia; in Watch Hill, R. I. No 
idle theorist or windy crusader, he had a 
lawyer draw up a statute making false 
advertising a crime, hammered it into the 
statute books of 25 States, got the Adver- 
tising Clubs of America to bring dishonest 
advertisers within range of prosecution. 
The Senate’s Interstate Commerce Con- 
mittee last session pondered making his 
statute a Federal law. 








<— 








Died. Ellen Mackay Hutchinson Cor- 
tissoz, poet, onetime (1888-97) literary 
editor of the New York Tribune, wife of 
the New York Herald Tribune’s Art Critic 
Royal Cortissoz; of myocarditis; in Man- 
chester, Vt. i 

Died. Mary Caroline Beard, 80, sister 
of Founder Daniel Carter Beard of the 
Boy Scouts, founder (with her late Sister 
Adelia Belle Beard) of the Girl Scout 
Society, now the Campfire Girls; m 
Flushing, L. I. 


Died. Israel Rokeach, 92, Lithuanian- 
born manufacturer of kosher products; 1m 
Brooklyn. His business, which enabled 
him to contribute substantially to charity 
and to building projects in Palestine, and 
which in 1929 moved into a $1,000,000 
plant in Brooklyn, grew up from an Eas 
Side cellar shop in which he made kosher 
soap. 








*No kin to the late famed Editor “Marse 
Henry” Watterson of the Louisville Courter 
Journal. 
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ANIMALS| 


Hit & Run 

Almost any careful gunner can make a 
rough estimate of how many gamebirds 
he has hit but failed to bag. Paul L. 
Errington and Logan J. Bennett, wild life 
researchers of Iowa State College, wanted 
something more accurate. Last autumn 
they got some Iowa wardens and picked 
hunters to keep track of hits and losses. 
They present their findings in the Sep- 
tember Outdoor Life. 

Their waterfowl data are based on 1,315 
ducks killed or wounded by 106 hunters. 
Most losses came in pass shooting (from 
dry land near water), at which crack 
shots lost one-fourth of their hits, average 
shooters more than one-half. Fewest 
were lost in shooting over decoys: only 
10.7% of 384 ducks. Most of the hunters 
shot in marshes, ordinary ones losing 
41.5%, cracks 16%, for an average of 
29.3% of all birds. 

Of 530 pheasants shot by 138 hunters, 
cracks lost 19.4%, average shooters 36%, 
novices 39.4%. Losses might have been 
higher if the ground had not been snow- 
covered, making it easy to spot fallen birds. 
Quail-shooting is illegal in Iowa, but the 
researchers got a few figures from Mis- 
sour, Three hunters, using fairly well- 
trained dogs, shot 131 quail, lost 76% of 
them. Four old-timers, using first class 
dogs, lost only two out of 46 birds. Five 
dogless rabbit-hunters who took shots at 
quail on the side lost just half of the 24 
they hit. 

Researchers Errington and Bennett con- 
clude that about one duck is lost for each 
one bagged. Chief blame they lay on 
hunters’ laziness in looking for wounded 
birds, their tendency to try over-long 
shots. They recommend a 50-yard range 
limit, more use of dogs as retrievers. 


Return of Eel Grass? 

For Eastern duck hunters, Assistant 
Biologist Clarence Cottam of the U. S. 
Biological Survey this week had good 
news. On the coast and islands of North 
Carolina he had found eel grass coming 
back. A flowering salt-water plant, it 
normally mats the Atlantic coast’s shallow 
mud flats from Florida to Greenland. In 
1931 it began to disappear. Simultane- 
ously many a brant, Canada goose and 
black duck began to shrivel and die. Eel 
trass is the staple winter food of brant, 
mportant to other waterfowl. 

The epiphytotic (plant epidemic) spread 
to Europe, has now almost denuded most 
of North America’s Atlantic coast. After 
nore than a year of seeking its cause, 
‘centists are still baffled, 


Last Thing 


Each year at the Dublin Horse show, 
The Irish Independent exhibits some out- 
andish animal or object, offers a prize to 
the one who can guess its name. When 
o year’s show opened last week the 
independent was displaying, in a shallow 
cuit tin, the last thing an Irishman 
might expect to see in Dublin—canned 


Tattlesnake.* 
_ 

















*Pack F , . 
; ‘ acked in “Supreme Sauce,” it resembles 
“mon meat, is similarly served. 
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- - Two Necessities for Men 
.- A 25¢ tube of Williams 


Dental Cream FREE with every 
35c tube of Williams Shaving Cream 


It’s a real treat, too. Listen! There is only one Williams 

Buy a tube of Williams Shaving Standard—shaving cream or den- 
Cream. Every shaving cream tal cream. Williams Dental 
user in the United States—all Creamcleans teeth. . thoroughly, 





over the world, for that matter healthfully, delightfully. It makes 
knows Williams. Sold every-  n0 silly claims. It’s no cure-all. 
where because demanded every- But it does all a dental cream can 
where. Standard. No fly-by- do. It has a wonderfully pleasant 
night, unbranded, unknown. taste. It leaves a clean mouth. 

Williams is cream for the qual- Two Standard things—one 


ity seeker; and the thrift seeker bought, one given. Williams 

as well. See how fara little goes. Shaving Cream, and FREE 
With the tube of Williams Dental Cream. At all dealers, 

Shaving Cream you get a tube of _ side by side in the red box. 


Williams Dental Cream that’s THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
full-size and—FREE! Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. 


THEY‘RE BOTH Wi lia ms 





VENUS “DRAWING” 
VENUS copyinG 
VENUS coLoriING 
venus UNIQUE 
venus VELVET 





STOP SHAVING witha SAW! 


Know for the first time a real smooth shave 


=2)_10 SECONDS/ OLYMPIC 


Oly ‘aS 
Produces an edge equal to the finest straight 
razor on any Gillette type blade. All dan- 
gerous and irritating saw-tooth particles 
are permanently removed, 


Keeps Blades Perfectly Sharp —for months | 
The OLYMPIC actually grinds and | 


strops blade as needed. Fast— 
60 strokes a second. A.C. Current 


$1.50 


Direct Post Paid if your Dealer Can’t Supply You 
Price will be $2.00 after August 25th 


PUTS A PERFECT EDGE ON YOUR RAZOR BLADE 


N. R. A. MEMBER 


NOW/ THE 


OLYMPIC INDUSTRIAL CORP., 230 Park Ave., New York 


ZIP EPILATOR—IT’S OFF because IT'S OUT 
PERMANENTLY DESTROYS HAIR 
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Read how oct fo it 
On Your Camera. 
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BRIDGE PL 
Do You ALWAYS Know at to Lead ?P 


Sensational New Book Tells How !!! 


How often have you been called to task by y 
because you failed to lead the RIGHT ( 
many geod hands have you held- ret al good hands— ona 


failed to make your contract? “CARD 
3 AT 


Néwvork. 





SENSE CONTRACT’ eliminates 
doubt he right lead and correct play. 
Get your copy now. Send 50c (no st — to 
COHN HART BRIDGE STU 
2300 Loring Place, New York, N. \. 


as to 








ELECTRIC SHARPENER | 
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ACTS LIKE MAGIC ON SWOLLEN 
TIRED, ACHING, PERSPIRING FEET 


TIME 
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SC LE N CSE 


Cosmic Spray 

Working with “coincidence counters” 
last year, the University of Padova’s Pro- 
3runo Rossi, foremost of Italy’s 
ray researchers, thought he had 
snared in his apparatus the trace of a 
radiation that came neither from outer 
space nor from earth’s radioactive sub- 
stances. It seemed to Professor Rossi 
that in darting through sheets of metal the 
primary cosmic rays gave birth to a sec- 
ondary radiation of electric particles. Two 
other physicists got on the scent, found 
that the secondary particles were gener- 
ated in the form of showers—like spray 
from the splash of passing cosmic rays. 
Then Professor Rossi hooked up a new 
arrangement of coincidence counters, 
made further discoveries about the spray, 
which last week he reported. 

Coincidence counters are multiple ar- 
rangements of individual counting-tubes. 
Arranging three tubes in the form of a 
triangle, Professor Rossi was able, by 
recording simultaneous discharges in the 
three tubes, to pin down the secondary 
rays as originating in the neighborhood 
of the triangle. 

He found that the splash rays differ 
from the primary rays in penetrative 
power. Up to a certain point the showers 
were more frequent as the thickness of the 
lead sheet was increased; the maximum 
shower production was observed in lead 
of such thickness that it weighed 20 grams 
per square centimetre. Beyond this thick- 
ness the number of triple coincidences 
dropped sharply, from which Professor 
Rossi concluded that the secondary rays 
are stopped after traveling a few centi- 
metres in lead, whereas cosmic rays can 
traverse many feet of that metal. 

Professor Rossi found the showers most 
frequent in metals of high atomic number, 
metals in which the atomic nuclei have 
large cohorts of electrons. Lead (82 elec- 
trons) furnished twice as many showers 
as iron (26 electrons), four times as many 
as aluminum (13 electrons). 


fessor 
cosmic 


Saturn’s Canker (Cont’d) 
Indignant snorts on behalf 
teur astronomers went up in London and 
in Potsdam as the ringed planet Saturn 
last week placidly continued to whirl 


of two ama- 


& out of Earthling’s sight the great spot 
which last fortnight erupted on its pro- 
tuberant belly (True, Aug. 14). Wash- 
ington’s Naval Observatory, their snorts 
made it appear, had not kept the spot 
under observation for a seemly length of 
time after Astronomer © hn Edwin Willis 
sighted it. The British Astronomical Asso- 
ciation said that one Will Hay, music-hall 
comedian and amateur stargazer, had 
spotted the spot 26 hours before Astrono- 
mer Willis saw it. The Potsdam Astro- 
Physical Laboratory said that Dr. Weber, 
Reich Bureau of Standards physicist, 
had spotted the spot one hour before 
Comedian Hay. Impression created was 
that both the Potsdam Laboratory and the 
British Association, when they heard from 
their respective informants, had kept dis- 
creetly mum until something more could 
be ascertained. 


— 


But little else had been ascertained las 
week. The spot seemed to be enlarging— 
8,000 mi. across—which to some astrono. 
mers suggested it might be a cloud of 
dust kicked up by the impact of a huge 
meteorite. Others thought that, since the 
spot was observed to rotate precisely i in 
the schedule determined for the planet by 
the late Professor Asaph Hall (to hr 
14 min. 24 sec.), it could not be a drifting 
cloud, might be a volcanic eruption in, 
fixed area. To still others a volcano o 
cold Saturn seemed hardly more imag. 
inable than spontaneous combustion in : 
snowball.* Still an enigma is Satum’ 
canker. 


Substitute Ear 
After syphilis had destroyed the hearing 
of the late great Composer Ludwig van 
Beethoven, that melancholy genius dis- 
covered that by clenching a stick in his 
teeth, holding it, against the keyboard of 
his piano, he could discern faint sounds 
Had Beethoven been in Manhattan last 
week, he could have seen what a century's 
progress has done to his primitive device 
Announced for early marketing by both 
Dictograph Products Co., Inc., and Sono- 
tone Corp. were similar portable devices 
for hearing by bone-conduction of sound. 
Dictograph’s instrument was new, Sono- 
tone’s an improvement on one it began 
narketing last November. That was de- 
veloped by Sonotone’s Dr. Hugo Lieber 
after Sonotone gave up the U. S. distribut- 
ing rights to “Fortiphone”, hearing aid 
produced by Berlin’s Siemens & Halske 
In normal hearing, air-borne sound 
waves enter the outer ear, set up vibrations 
in the ossicles (“hammer, anvil & stir- 
rup”) of the middle ear. These transmit 
their vibrations to the liquid medium ol 
the inner ear wherein lie the auditory 
nerves which carry them to the brain. 
Sound waves are more easily conveyed 
through some solids, among them human 
bone, than through air. The devices at- 
nounced last week simply short-circuit the 
outer and middle ear, transmit sound We 
brations directly to the auditory nerves 
via head bones. Sound waves are picked 
up by a transmitter, passed through a 
pocket amplifier to a tiny oscillator, which 
a head band holds snugly against the mas- 
toid bone behind the ear. (Sonotones 
improveme nt consisted in eliminating an 
oscillator “button” which protruded ut 
comfortably against the head.) 
Deafness is often commonly caused by 
some obstruction in the outer ear passage 
or by hardening of the middle ear ossicles. 
Present, familiar air-conduction hearing 
devices are simply modified telephone te 
ceivers which step up sound vibrations t 
penetrate through the obstructed passage 
to the inner ear. Advantages claimed lor 
the bone-conduction instrument are a mel- 
lower, more natural tone, an increase in 
hearing range. No more than the alr 
conduction instrument will it restore heat- 
ing to people whose auditory nerves 4! 
impaired. 


Mt. Wilson pu 


*Recent measurements at | 
at about 750° be 


Saturn’s surface temperature 
zero centigrade. 
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Licensed under Chemical Foundation patents numbers 1,316,817 and 1,339,378 
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“ee CENTRAL ALLOY DIVISION =BReES GENERAL OFFICES 


MASSILLON, OHIO YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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x I'M STALLED AGAIN . . THAT’S THE 
THIRD TIME IT HAS HAPPENED 





THIS WEEK! 


Reo salesmen are trained to talk facts. They analyze 
your problem, tell you what you need—and leave the 
decision to you. Many an operator has run down the 
source of excessive costs and irregularities of service by 
calling in a Reoman. Would you like the Reo Slide-Rule 
check-up? No obligation whatever. Just write Reo—or 
"phone your Reo dealer. 











UNDERPOWERED—This unit is so underpowered that gear 
ratio “doctoring” is necessary to compensate. The 
result: increased piston travel and gas consumption; 
reduced daily range of travel. 

















BAD LOAD DISTRIBUTION—This truck has more load back 
of the rear axle than ahead of it. Very hard cn rear 
tires, axles, gears, bearings, springs 
and frame. Steering and front brake 
efficiency greatly reduced when 
climbing hills. 








WRONG GEAR RATIO—Here is a truck 
that is geared so low for occasional 
heavy pullsthat the engine racesand 
shakes itself to pieces trying to keep 
up with traffic on level roads. 


REO MOTOR CAR CO. 


LANSING—TORONTO 
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UNDERPOWERED, EH? WE HAD 
THAT TROUBLE, T00 — BUT o 
NOW THE BOSS KNOWS WHAT 
HE'S BUYING. HE GOES BY THE 
REO SLIDE-RULE 










WHEN THIS SLIDE-RULE PROVIDES THE ANSWER 


@ Why let a salesman’s optimistic claims determine your choice of 
a truck, when the Reo copyrighted Slide-Rule makes the decision 
with mathematical accuracy? With this impartial, fact-finding device, 
guesswork and idle talk are eliminated from the truck deal. You 
buy exactly what you need. 


BUILT RIGHT—Reo can accept the Slide-Rule’s verdict because Reo 
trucks are built to do an extraordinary job. Only a truck witha 
Gold Crown Engine can be expected to stand the usage and deliver 
the miles you get from a Reo. 


SOLD RIGHT—Reo salesmen are trained to confine themselves to 
facts—facts as disclosed by the Slide-Rule and the Reo system of 
Ability Rating, which tells you precisely what specifications a truck 
must have to operate with maximum long -life and economy under 
any given conditions. 


AND THEY LAST—Reo’s reputation as “the longest-lived truck 
built” reflects Reo’s traditional policy of giving more than the 
average value. There are Reo trucks in operation today that 
have seen steady service for 12 and 14 years. And the 1933 Reo 
Trucks, Speedwagons and Trailers are better than ever before. 


WRITE today for the Reo Truck Work Sheet upon which you 
may list information that will enable Reo to tell you the right 
power, capacity and wheelbase needed in your operation for the 
longest lasting truck performance. No obligation. 


Reo Speedwagons and Trucks range from 12-6 Tons. Price Range— 
$575 -$2,595. 34 wheelbases — 4’s- 6’s-8’s. Tractor-Trailer units from 
15,000 to 32,000 Ibs., gross. All prices chassis f. o. b. Lansing, plus tax. 
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Indices 

The so-called barometers of business do 
not register every day. Last week four 
of them, including several of the most 
important, made their mid-summer re- 
ports, caused businessmen 1) to smile, 2) 
tonod their heads sagely, 3) to raise their 
eyebrows in mild surprise, 4) to scratch 
their heads in serious thought. 

Report that caused the smile was an 
oficial calculation that in July pollution 
of Manhattan atmosphere was 1.59 tons 
per cubic mile, compared to 1.21 tons in 
July 1932, 1.38 tons in July 1931, 3.82 
tons in July 1930. Many a shrewd com- 
muter has privately maintained that he 
got his best check on current business con- 
ditions by counting smoking v. smokeless 
factory chimneys from his train window. 

Report that caused businessmen to nod 
sagely was the backlog of unfilled orders 
of U. S. Steel Corp. Optimists have 
argued that under the New Deal steel busi- 
ness would continue its steady upswing 
without the usual midsummer tendency to 
slacken. Estimates of capacity of steel 
operations have for three weeks been hint- 
ing that steel would ease oft. U.S. Steel’s 
unfilled orders confirmed the fact: at 
2,020,000 tons they were. off 86.000 tons 
from. the month before, a normal seasonal 
decline. 

Report that caught businessmen some- 
what unprepared was the Government 
estimate of this year’s grain crops. For 
at least two months they have been antici- 
pating a short wheat crop, expected the 
new wheat crop estimate to be even 
smaller than a month ago. Instead the 
estimate was a trifle larger and wheat 
prices promptly sank. Equally unantici- 
pated were, the estimates that corn and 
oats crops would be considerably smaller 
than anticipated, a corn crop next to the 
smallest of any since 1901. Few grain 
traders could recall any year when wheat, 
corn and oats crops had all been so short. 
Estimates (in millions of bushels) : 

Estimated Yield Average Yield 


1933 1926-30 
Wheat 500 851 
Corn 2,273 2.630 
Vats 667 1,190 
Barley 158 264 
Rye 23.1 41.6 


Report that gave businessmen food for 
thought was the Government’s estimate of 
‘le cotton crop. The 1932 crop amounted 
‘0 13,000,000 bales raised on 36,000,000 
ces of cotton land. This year farmers 
planted some 40,000,000 acres but the 
Administration offered them money to 
plow under more than 10,000,000 acres 
ot planted cotton, reducing the acreage 
7% to 29,700,000 acres. On this account 
‘otton men guessed that the 1933 crop 
would be 10,500,000 or 11,000,000 bales. 
reat was their shock to see the Govern- 
nents estimate for a crop of 12,314,000 
des after deducting 4.247,000 bales for 
‘ne area plowed under. The Government 
Sto pay cotton farmers (and the con- 
‘umer will pay the Government through 
Mocessing taxes), between $125,000,000 
td $150,000,000 for turning under one- 
latter of the crop. Yet due to good 
“towing conditions, to the laziness of 1933 


boll weevils and to the large acreage 
planted by the farmers the net reduction 
in the crop is estimated at less than 700,- 
ooo bales or about 5%. 


(Ge 


Downtown 


@ Two weeks after Edward A. Crawford’s 
fantastic pyramid of wheat, corn, rye, sil- 
ver and eggs toppled to earth (True, Aug. 
7), the little onetime country sawbones 
filed a debtor’s petition under the new 
bankruptcy act. His wife, as the Co. in 
E. A. Crawford & Co., joined in the pe- 
tition. Meantime auditors had discovered 
in the débris what even Doc Crawford 
himself did not know: that his assets were 
$1,200,000, his liabilities $2,500,000. Last 
week he offered to settle with his credi- 
tors for one-fourth cash, the balance in 
notes running up to three years. A ma- 
jority of his creditors accepted the offer 














Eppig CANTOR 


The Sachses gave him something for his 
suits. 


after his attorney, Samuel Slote, con- 
fided: “The doctor is supremely. confident 
that he can come back, as he has done 
twice before. However, he says hereafter 
he will stick to his specialty which is cot- 
ton.” 

@ Ever since he was ousted from his 
film company in 1930, William Fox has 
spent his time scheming for a_ return 
to power, collecting modern and antique 
musical instruments and practicing golf, 
which, because of his crippled arm. he 
plays with one hand. For one brief inter- 
lude Jast year he returned to the spotlight 
when the U. S. Senate Banking & Currency 
Committee summoned him to Washington. 
There he promptly ducked into bed. Phy- 
sicians bickered for days as to whether he 
was really sick or not, and Mr. Fox never 
testified. The Committee was puzzled by 
his income tax return in which he had 
reported a $3,000,000 loss in Fox stock. 
Fox Theatres Corp. had also deducted the 
same loss from its return. Last week the 


U. S. Government filed a $1,.980.000 lien 
against William Fox for underpayment of 


taxes in 1929 and 1930 together with inter- 
est. Observers believed that the Govern- 
ment, thwarted by a jury in its effort to 
collect back taxes from Banker Charles 
Edwin Mitchell, was now abandoning crim- 
inal prosecution in income tax cases, would 
henceforth stick to civil action. 

@ Of all the many millionaires who lost 
fortunes in the 1929 stockmarket crash 
none has been more eager to admit it than 
Funnyman Eddie Cantor. In 20 days he 
lost the $2,000,000 that it had taken him 
20 years to save. Recouping in part by 
sales of his book Canght Short, he de- 
scribed himself as “not in the market but 
under it.” Eddie Cantor’s steepest losses 
were in Goldman, Sachs Trading Corp., 
that fabulous creation of Waddill Catch- 
ings, loudest prophet of the New Era 
Nathan S. Jonas, ousted head of Manhat- 
tan’s Manufacturers Trust Co. and Eddie 
Cantor’s friend, neighbor and_ financial 
mentor, persuaded him to buy a huge 
block of Goldman, Sachs and put it away 
For the next three years Funnyman Can- 
tor devoted his life to making the mere 
mention of Goldman, Sachs a sure-fire gag 
from Broadway to Hollywood.* 

But the more fun Eddie Cantor had 
with Goldman, Sachs the madder he got. 
Finally last year he sued all the partners 
of the sponsoring firm of Goldman, Sachs 
& Co. for a cool $100,000,000. Other stock- 
holders joined him in the suit, and Wall 
Street japesters used to annoy Goldman, 
Sachs telephone operators with requests 
for “the litigation department.” To the 
dignified partners the vision of Funnyman 
Cantor on the witness stand became a 
haunting nightmare. Last week the night- 
mare evaporated. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
oftered to turn over 100,000 shares of 
stock and $85.000 cash to the corporation 
if Eddie Cantor and other stockholders 
would drop all suits. Goldman, Sachs & 
Co. was careful to point out, however, 


that they still considered the charges 
ridiculous. 
@ Errett Lobban Cord, who last fort- 


night added ships to his transportation 
empire (Time, Aug. 14), last week an- 
nexed another province—taxicabs. His 
loyal, hardbitten Lieutenant Lucius Bass 
Manning quietly announced that his boss 
had obtained control of $4,000,000 
Checker Cab Manufacturing Corp., 
largest U. S. company building taxis ex- 
clusively. As is almost always the case 
when Cord Corp. buys up a company, Mr. 
Cord stepped in as chairman, Lou Man- 
ning went on the executive committee. 
Concessionaire in Barrels 

On exhibition at Lord & Taylor’s smart 
Manhattan department store since last win- 
ter has been a collection of icons, glass- 
ware, china and bejeweled gewgaws from 
old Imperial Russia. Chiefly family posses- 
sions of the late Romanovs, it is part of 
the Hammer Collection—largest in the 





U. S.+ And though Collector Hammer 
*When Floyd Odlum added Goldman, Sachs 
Trading to his swelling portfolio of investment 
trusts last spring, he prudently changed the 
name to Pacific Eastern Corp. 
tGrand Duchess. Marie of Russia (now of 


Manhattan) walked into another Hammer exhi- 
bition of Romanov chattels one day last winter, 
claimed that some of the dishes were from het 
Petrograd home. When lErmitage Galleries, 
whose dishes they now are, refused to return 
them, Grand Duchess Marie sued for $10,000. 
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was tagged as “first concessionaire in the 
U. S. S. R.,” few people knew just who 
he was. More of the collection appeared 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, in Chicago at 
Marshall Field’s, at the Fair. Last week 
Collector Hammer bobbed up in the news 
with the announcement that he had two 
U. S. cooperage plants running full blast 
making beer kegs from Russian white-oak 
staves. Sensing the beer keg shortage he 
had wangled out of Moscow last May a 
contract for the entire Russian output of 
the proper air-dried wood. 

That was not the first business Armand 
Hammer, M. D., had ever done with: Mos- 
cow. Just out of medical school and wait- 
ing to interne at Manhattan’s Bellevue 
Hospital, he went to Russia in 1921 to do 
a few months’ relief work in the Ural 
famine area. More impressed by the need 
of food than of medical attention, he 
promptly arranged (through his father’s 
chemical firm) to barter 1,000,000 bu. of 
wheat for Russian furs, minerals, caviar. 
Lenin heard of his feat, sent for the 23- 
year-old doctor, told him to go to it. And 
under Lenin’s New Economic Policy 
(limited individual enterprise) Dr. Ham- 
mer stayed on & on, waxing richer & 
richer in Soviet trade. With his two 
brothers he built up an importing-&-ex- 
porting business which by 1925, when he 
sold out to the Government, handled $25,- 
000,000 of goods a year. He obtained the 
Russian agency for Fordson tractors and 
for Moline plows, persuaded U. S. firms to 
train Russian mechanics in their plants. 
Meantime he obtained an asbestos con- 
cession and a concession to make pencils. 
Both proved profitable, for in Russia there 





WHERE ALLEGHENY STEELS 





In many of the modern soda fountains and luncheon 
grills being installed today by Liquid Carbonic Corpora- 
tion and other representative companies,—you will find 
lustrous ALLEGHENY METAL,—because of its striking 
beauty, its remarkable resistance to corrosion and stain, 
—being very effectively utilized not only for decorative 
trim but alsothroughout the construction of the complete 
dispensing units. Would you like a copy of our folder, 
“Allegheny Metal in your Everyday Life’? 


ALLEGHENY STEEL 


COMPANY...BRACKENRIDGE...PA. 

Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities 
Stocks carried by Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Warehouses; Dunham, Carrigan 
& Heyden Co., San Francisco; Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles 


was no sales problem. Dr. Hammer could 
sell as much asbestos and as many pencils 
as he could produce. Unable to obtain 
foreign capital for further expansion, he 














Keystone 
ARMAND HAMMER, M. D. 


medicine to caviar to baubles to 
pencils to beer kegs. 
sold out the asbestos mine to Dictator 
Stalin in 1928, the pencil plant in 1930. 
In the sales contract for the pencil con- 
cession shrewd Dr. Hammer, who has 
never practiced medicine and says he 
never will, inserted a clause permitting 
him to take out of Russia the Romanov 


From 


ARE USED 


“TIME-TESTED” 
STAINLESS 
ALLOY 


ALLEGHENY 
PRODUCTS 


SHEETS: For Automobile 
Bodies, Metallic Furniture, 
Deep Drawing 


ALLEGHENY METAL 
ALLEGHENY ALLOYS 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS 
STEEL CASTINGS 
SEAMLESS TUBING 
BOILER TUBES 
PIPE 








treasure he had collected in his nine-year 
visit. Tapestries were rescued from pease 
ants who were about to burn them for 
their gold & silver content. Products of 
the Imperial Porcelain Factory (founded 
by the daughter of Peter the Great) were 
unearthed in grimy restaurants. Sych 
things as diamond-&-lapis lazuli Easter 
eggs and jade snuff boxes he bought at 
Soviet sales of Romanov knickknacks, 

With his $1,000,000 collection and q 
White Russian wife, Dr. Hammer retired 
to France. But life in a Paris suburb 
seemed tame after Russia in the 1920's 
and when beer gave him the chance he 
went after the Ukrainian staves that years 
before he used to sell to Germany. One. 
third of the Romanov collection was sold 
to finance the cooperage venture, and he 
moved to Manhattan where he housed the 
balance in his home off Washington 
Square. Now 35, swart, black-haired, he 
wrote a book on his Russian years, The 
Quest of the Romanoff Treasure, which 
has much to do with Soviet business but 
practically nothing with the Tsar’s baubles. 
His wife, daughter of Baron Vadim Nich- 
olaievitch Root, an Imperial Army gen- 
eral, once escaped a Red firing squad by 
singing gypsy songs to her jailers. She 
is now preparing to sing on Ed Wynn's 
new broadcasting chain under the name 
Olga Vadina. 


When U. S. brewers were dusting off 
their plants for beer’s return, they were 
convinced that draught beer would be 
banned. Bottles they bought by the train- 
load, but kegs they neglected to order. 
Steel makers like A. O. Smith Corp. and 
Borg-Warner Corp. rushed into the busi- 
ness. But venerable brewmasters shake 
their heads over steel barrels, and though 
exasperated steelmen swear it is only prej- 
udice, brewers still prefer white oak kegs. 

Largely in the hands of small family 
companies, the beer barrel business is 
booming wherever and whenever white- 
oak staves, air-dried for at least two 
years, can be obtained. Kiln-dried staves 
are disdained by some brewers though 
their makers assert they are in no way 
inferior. Meantime brewers are scouring 
Europe to make up the 6,000,000 kegs that 
the U. S. needs to bring its inventory to 
pre-Prohibition levels. In June alone 
$1,000,000 worth of kegs were imported 
from Germany. Using U. S. labor and 
fittings Dr. Hammer turns out 4,000 kegs 
a day at $9.25 each—cheaper than they 
can be imported. 


Forgery De Luxe 

There is no greater state than Kansas. 
No mountains distort its surface. Its 
winding rivers are as precisely parallel 4 
its level roads. The grain in its flat fields 
waves as if marcelled. Its citizens lead 
lives of regularity. Last week Kansans 
had as great a shock as if the Rocky 
Mountains had suddenly risen from their 
harvest fields. 

The first shock was felt in Topeka, the 
State Capital. A national bank examine! 
questioned the bona fides of some munic 
pal bonds held by the National Bank ¢ 
Topeka. The U. S. District Attorney 8% 
busy, requested permission of State Treas- 
urer Tom Boyd to check them agals 
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PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
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Emblem-protected Pennsylvania 
Motor Oils prove their extra worth 


way from traffic lights—a steady 


hand—a car you trust then 
Pennsylvania motor oils take all the 
punishment your motor can give. 

Speed pits a terrific strain on your 
motor oil. But if it’s Pennsylvania motor 
il, sold under the Association emblem, 
t's safe—it will protect your motor. 
Nature helps this oil make good! She 
nade one of her crude oils different and 
etter than others. It is Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude, produced only in the 
region shown above. The motor oils 
made from this crude are better oils 


tom the ground up! 
TT 

USING PENNSYLVANIA motor oil, you 
nt have to add so many 
That’s 


these oils have Low Volatility 


quarts 


tween oil changes. because 
a scien- 
tine way ot don’t 


saying that they 


ok away” so fast under heat. 
You won’t encounter so many repair 


High 
that is, they keep full- 


ls, Pennsylvania oils have a 
“osity Index 
ied even under extreme heat. 
Your engine will be coo/er. Pennsyl- 


ma oils have High Specific Heat—in 
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100.PURE 4 


PERMIT NUMBER 


= Made from 
the highest grade crude oil in the world 


COPYRIGHT 1932 BY PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE Olt ASSOCIATION 


other words, more power to adsorb heat 


at the “hot spots” and carry it away. 

These natural advantages save you 
money and definitely improve the ser- 
vice you get from your car. 

The emblem above has been adopted 
by the leading producers, refiners and 
marketers of Pennsylvania oils, to pro 
tect you. It is displayed, with a permit 


Assoc iation 


wherever a member’s product is sold. 


number issued by the 


’ 


How the Emblem Protects 


You in Buying 

ying 
The emblem gives you these 4 assur- 
ances: (1) No adulteration—the oil is 


FROM™M THE 


BEGINS 








made 1 
Crude; (2) 


high standards set as a minimum by 


from Pennsylvania Grade 


Enforcement of the new 


the Association to meet the require- 
ments of modern motors; (3) Super- 
national force; 


vision by inspection 


) Analyses by the research laboratory 


of the Association at State Coi'ege, Pa. 
hi of Pennsylvania oil is the 
oldest art in the oil industry. There 


are thirty-two refiner members in the 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Associa- 
tion. Each of these refiners manufac 
tures and sells branded motor oils and 
other products which are produced by 
the particular processes used in that 
refinery. Each product has its own 
points of merit which are peculiar to it 
alone. Each brand is the individual 
maker’s guarantee of quality, but a// oils 
using the Association emblem share the 
fundamental advantage of a better raw 
Grade Crude. 


material—Pennsylvania 


CrupdeE OIL 


5009 yee 
Penn yivaiilda 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
Oi/ City 


Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association, Oil City, Pa. 


ASSOCIATION, 


Copr. 1933, 
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bonds in the State vaults. The Treasurer 
refused. The District Attorney went to 
Governor Alfred M. Landon, got access to 
the vaults. In 40 minutes Federal investi- 
gators found $329,000 of forged bonds 
held as security for deposits of State funds 
in Kansas banks—found them lying in the 
vault not more than a yard from the bona 
fide original bonds of which they were 
copies, owned by the State School Fund 
Commission. Governor Landon then took 
the extraordinary step of personally order- 
ing an arrest. 

Fifty miles southwest of Topeka lies 
Emporia. In Emporia, besides Editor Wil- 
liam Allen White of the Gazette, who 
made it famed, lives Warren Wesley Fin- 
ney, head and owner of Emporia’s Fidel- 
ity State & Savings Bank, owner of Farm- 
ers State Bank of Neosho Falls, owner, 
through his wife, of Eureka Bank of Eu- 
reka. He has been one of epee s lead- 


TIME 


ing citizens, a citizen who ranked in re- 
spect with Emporia’s Sage White. Last 
week, in fact, Daughter Mary Jane Finney 
was touring Russia with the Whites. 

Mr. Finney also has a son. His name is 
Ronald Tucker Finney, graduated from 
Cornell in 1921, trained for several years 
as cashier of his father’s bank in Neosho 
Falls. Two years ago Ronald Finney, 6 ft. 
tall, plump, glib, goodnatured and a lavish 
spender by Kansas standards, set up in 
business for himself. He dealt in bonds. 
He speculated in commodities. He hired 
an elaborate suite, partly for use as an 
office, in Topeka’s Jayhawk Hotel. He 
ran up heavy toll bills telephoning to his 
brokers. 

He liked to fish, to ride his two Arabian 
thoroughbreds. Ungovernably hospitable, 
he loved to have his friends play on his 
night-lighted tennis court, to take them 
riding in his Bellanca monoplane (for- 





WANTED 
A SALES EXECUTIVE 


There is an exceptional opening in a national corporation doing over 
$75,000,000 business a year, for a sales executive who knows how 
to handle and direct men—how to merchandise and sell goods 
(both retail and wholesale)—how to judge and create promotional 
ideas. Any applicant for this important sales work should be suc- 
cessfully holding a similar position now. Salary in keeping with 
responsibility. Address Box 2260 and give complete information. 








Since the days of the first trans-continental railroad 
the Crocker First institutions, from their vantage 
point at the Port of San Francisco, have continu- 
ously cultivated the fields of western business and 
commerce with broad-gauged banking facilities. 


CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


CROCKER FIRST FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY e SAN FRANCISCO 
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a 
merly belonging to Actress Ann Harding) 
to take them to Eureka to see his jo, 
Ranch show (bought from Zack Miller 4 
few months ago), to find them jobs whey 
they were out of work. All Emporia 
colored people swore by him for his gep. 
erosity. He drove a flock of cars headed 
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RONALD TUCKER FINNEY 
The Governor of Kansas was heartbroken. 


by a Pierce-Arrow. When his little gitl 
had pneumonia, he sent for an oxygen 
tent. It was never used but he bought it, 
presented it to the Emporia hospital. 

One misadventure he had. He bought 
the bonds of Hinsdale County, Colo., and 
tried to get people to go there as a resort 
To that end he built a group of luxurious 
cabins in an old mining settlement, invited 
people from far & wide to come as his 
guests. Then he was charged with con 
spiring with officials of the County to buy 
up its bonds at 30¢ or. the dollar and get 
them refunded dollar for dollar. He was 
to have gone on trial on that charge Aug 
11. He did not, because Governor Lan- 
don ordered his arrest. 

Ronald Finney went to Topeka to give 
himself up. His father went with him, 
refusing to believe that he was guilty 
Said the elder Finney: 

“His transactions from the first of th 
year showed a profit in excess of 7 .000, 
according to information given me by ‘ 
auditors. His losses on the wheat market 
last month were not in excess of $65.00 

“We have purchased 30,000 head 0! 
cattle in Texas together. Delivery 1s 0 
begin next week and Ronald is to be # 
the loading points to check in the cattle. 
We have a profit of $6 or $7 a head 
those cattle. We have sold them to feed: 
ers in the corn belt.” 

Ronald was released on $25,000 bon 
but the State bank commissioner ordere 
the three Finney banks closed. Stancd 
old Warren Finney promptly marched \ 
the State House, saw Governor Landon, 
declared: “I am not going to let that 
[Emporia] bank be closed. I have ™! 
it for 20 years. The depositors are ¢ 
my friends. I have the D 





cash and the 
property to guarantee every one of them 
in full and am willing to do it. 
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| PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION 
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Unifying through common stock ownership the following 
! interconnected Southern California utilities : 
LOS ANGELES GAS AND ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS COMPANY 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS COMPANY 
SANTA MARIA GAS COMPANY 


seeeeeee eee eo o «© PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
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Consolidated Balance Sheet, June 30, 1933 Consolidated Statement of Revenues, Expenses 
ASSETS and Cash Dividends for the Twelve Months 

ANT PROPERTIES AND FRANCHISE $235,469,311.93 7 9: 
Piant PROPERTIES AND FRANCHISES . . . $235,469,311.9 Ended June 30, 1933 
INVESTMENTS IN SECURITIES. ; P ; ; 9,946,702.56 

; <> SECURITIES IN SINKING FuNpbs _. 639,835.33 ‘ 
Cast AND SECURITIES , - " ’ Gross REvENVE. ..... . . . $44,768,802.20 
CurRENT ASSETS: 

Cash and Call Loans... $10,371,479.95 | OPERATING EXPENSES AND TAXES: 

Other Current Assets . . . =. ~—6,878,015.32 ae . 

ther Current ets i 78, ) | Operating Expenses . «es *$19,124,616.43 
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SLAPPETY- 
SLAP! 


Unlike the slipping belt. . «| 
the inefficient lamp sounds 
no warning of wasted current 





@ Inferior lamps, besides often 
wasting current every minute they 
burn, lack these other advantages 
which are of definite value to every 
user of light. 

@ An engineering service to make sure 
you are getting the most out of your 
lighting equipment. 

@ A complete line of lamps to insure 
that all your lighting needs are 
quickly and correctly filled. 

@ Freedom from early blackening of 
bulbs and premature burnouts. 


General Electric Mazpa lamps offer a// of | 
these ty sve economies. That is why 


great industrial and commercial concerns, 
steamship lines, railroads and public insti- 
tutions, everywhere, specify them. General 
Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. | 











For good light at low cost 
-LOOK FOR THIS 
MARK ON EVERY 

‘ LAMP YOU BUY 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
MAZDA LAMPS 


That night the bank commissioner went 
back with him to Emporia, had an old- 
fashioned chicken dinner at the Finney 
home, one of the most pretentious in 
Emporia. They went together to the 
bank. All night long the lights burned in 
the Fidelity State & Savings while they 
checked over securities. As doubt was 
cast on more and more bonds, hope faded. 
The bank did not open in the morning, but 
Warren Finney said, “All I’ve got will be 
used to take care of the home folk first.” 

Meantime in Topeka worse and worse 
transpired. Ronald Finney in his capacity 
as bond broker had had bonds printed for 
municipalities and school districts. He 
was accused of having had double sets 
of false bonds printed, with signatures 
forged supposedly by one of his em- 
ployes, Leland Caldwell. As agent for his 
father’s banks he deposited one set of 
forged bonds with the State Treasurer, 
gave a second set of forged bonds to banks 
and brokers as collateral for loans and 
advances. None of the forged bonds ap- 
parently was sold to the public, for then 
coupons would have come back in trip- 
licate, at once have aroused suspicion. 
Last week the known amount of forged 
bonds swelled daily, mounted to $835,000, 
threatened to reach beyond a million. 

Governor Landon, distrustful of his own 
State officers and political associates, put 
militia in charge of the State Treasury. 
Treasurer Boyd admitted having let 
Ronald Finney take away $150,000 of 
bonds deposited with the State. After a 
hearing that disclosed how Ronald Finney 
had entertained State employes, male and 
female, Alf Landon left with the remark, 
“I’m heartbroken.” 


—<—_—_ 

Personnel 

Last week the following was news: 

Lew Hahn, chairman of Hahn Depart- 
ment Stores, Inc., announced last week 
that his contract with the company would 
expire Aug. 31, would not be renewed. 
From 1918 to 1928 as managing director 
of National Retail Dry Goods Association 
he was consulting expert for stores all over 
the country on how retailing could be done 
profitably. In the merger era of 1928 he 
came to the conclusion that department 
stores like everything else could be profit- 
ably run in chains. So 22 stores straddling 
the U. S. from: Seattle to Greensboro, 
N. C.—largest of them Jordan Marsh of 
Boston—were merged in Hahn Depart- 
ment Stores, Inc. Lehman Brothers and 
Prince & Whitely floated the stock. Lew 
Hahn became president. Like many a 
boom-launched ship, it ran into rough 
water. The stores’ pre-Depression earn- 
ings of $6,000,000 a year promptly fell 
to $4,000,000 in 1929, to $2,500,000 in 
1930, dropped to a deficit of $300,000 
for 1931, to a deficit of $3,747,000 for 
1932. Two years ago Lew Hahn was 


| boosted to chairman of the board, Paul 


Quattlander made president. Now Hahn 
is quietly dropped. Meantime, however, 
he has become president of National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association, has directed 
the drafting of the Dry Goods code. Last 
week having lost his store job, he offered 
his resignation to the Association. The 
Association, having relied on him from of 
old, refused to accept it. 











CHARTS 


Correctly interpreted, 
help you FORECAST 


STOCK MARKET 


turning points, fluctua- 
tions, possibilities, etc. 





== MAIL THIS COUPON «=== 


Graphic Market Statistics, Inc. 
11 Stone Street, New York 


Please send me, without obligation 
CHART of present market position an 
pamphlet oy chart possibilities 
and limitations frankly, fairly and hon- 
estly. T. M. 21 
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Prospectus moy 
be obtained upon 
fequest to.... 
Administrative and 
Research Corp., 
15 Exchange Place, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


Atlas Corporation 
Dividend No. 16 on Preference Stock 


Notice IS HEREBY GIVEN that a dividend 
of 75¢ per share for the quarter ending 
September 1, 1933, has been declared on the 
$3 Preference Stock, Series A, of Atlas 
Corporation, payable September 1, 1933, 
to holders of such stock of record at the 
close of business on August 19, 1933. 
Water A. Peterson, Treasurer. 


August 9, 1933. 


Weinvite inquiries from individuals who desire toopen 


MARGIN ACCOUNTS 
either in 
100 Share Lots or Odd Lots 
OUR CURRENT BOOKLET 
sent on request for TM-21 


M.C. Bouvier & Co. 


> BOUVIER |. 1269 
d or - a ha re s ce 5 
Stock Exchange = BISHOP 


New York 


Member of N Y 
R. A. COYKENDALL J. 
20 Broad St. 











Your interests are affected by the 


Federal Securities Act of 1933 
We have published an authoritative 
Summary and Digest of the Act 
Copy sent postpaid upon receipt of $5. 
International Bank Wash.,D.¢ 


| OUR STAFF IS PREPARED TO QUALIFY ANY 
| REGISTER SECURITIES UNDER THE 
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Dry Rot in Ohio 

Tue FarM—Louis Bromfield—Harper 
($2.50). 

Author Bromfield agrees with almost 
everyone that the U. S. farmer is in a 
pretty pickle but he is too good a novelist 
to propose solutions. In The Farm he is 
merely making pictures and telling stories 
of a time when things were much better 
for Ohio landowners, suggesting how the 
dry rot of the 20th Century crept in and 
spoiled them. 

Readers who dislike proper names will 
have a hard time with The Farm. It starts 
off with middle-aged Colonel MacDougal 
who, planning a Paradise patterned after 
Rousseau, came West from Maryland in 
the spring of 1815, cleared the woods, 
raised a family with his fat young wife. 
One of his daughters married Jamie Fergu- 
son, a huge, serious red-haired Scot, who 
settled at the Farm because it seemed to 
suit him, lived on there for the rest of a 
long and violent life. Jamie Ferguson’s 
daughter Ellen married a great-grandson 
ofthe Pennsylvania Dutch van Essens who 
vttled in Midland County and started a 
sawmill at about the time the Colonel set 
up at his farm. Their son, Johnny Will- 
ingdon, grew up in the years when the 
Farm was running to seed. When Johnny 
came back, grown up, after the War, im- 
migrants were living at the Farm and a 
town was creeping out towards its de- 
teriorated fields. 

Writing informal history as much as 
fiction, Author Bromfield does not try to 
make what he has to say seem like a 
story. The book is a collection of notes 
about the people whose lives touched the 
Farm, seen as Johnny saw them or as he 
might have known them. Hallie Cham- 
vers, the Colonel’s simple guide, “had a 
thin tough horse and wore buckskin pants 

.and a beaver cap. . . . The Colonel 
thought that at last he had discovered 

Jean Jacques’ ‘natural man’... .” Weiler, 
the inn-keeper, told the Colonel and his 
Jesuit friend, Father Duchesne, about 

the young man called Lazare who lived 

th the Indians but was white and re- 
mbered 1 and torches and the 

Revolution” and was supposed to be the 
Dauphin. Weiler’s grandson, in the days 

en Johnny was growing up, kept a com- 

tial hotel in the town, where drum- 
vets sat and exchanged dirty stories. 
there are enough minor characters in The 
rorm to filia dozen Spoon Rivers—people 
ke Dr. Trefusis, whose grandiose Gothic 
iouse Was one of the town’s sights; Big 

Mary, an amiable, immensely efficient 

Negro cook, who refused to exchange her 

“atus of ““accommodator” for steady em- 

ployment; Johnny’s Uncle Robert, a 

hampion bicycle racer who was killed in 

‘milroad accident when, during a wild 

ttunderstorm, his train plunged into a 
fivine. Sharpest of all is the picture of 
Johnny's Grandfather Willingdon who 
mé home to Johnny’s house when he 

‘an old man. He lived, embittered, 
‘centric and alone, in a room above the 
‘itchen that was pervaded by the aroma 
‘his kerosene lamp, his dry tobacco and 
“se apples he kept piled upon a table. 

Author Bromfield’s feeling for the good 


obs 





old days varies from rhapsodic nostalgia 
to carefully reasoned approbation. Some- 
times it is tedious in the extreme. The 
Farm is certainly not an exciting book, 
regardless of how many autographed 
copies have been ordered in advance by 
ladies’ clubs. Author Bromfield’s theories 
on what happened to the good old days 
are sometimes arrestingly ingenuous as 
when, explaining how James Willingdon, 
Johnny’s father, failed in politics because 
he was too honest, he tells about the 








: Wide World 
Lovts BROMFIELD 
He informed his children about Integrity 
and Idealism. 


‘agreeable’ man from the next county 
who had a great success within the Re- 
publican party until a boss named Harry 
M. Daugherty arranged for him to be 
nominated and elected as President.” 
Nonetheless, you end by sharing most of 
his wholehearted admiration for people to 
whom the 18th Century was just around 
the corner, sharing his quiet dismay at the 
changes that took them all away. He wrote 
the book in Switzerland and dedicates it 
sententiously to his three children, “the 
story of a way of living that has gone out 
of fashion. .. . It was and is a good way 
of life. I counsel you to cherish it. 

It has in it two fundamentals which 
were and again intensely 
American characteristics. These are in- 
tegrity and idealism.” 


Cause Célébre 

Tue Parapine Case—Robert Hichens 
—Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 

Were Greta Garbo to marry a blind 
War hero and thereafter be arrested on 
suspicion of having murdered him, the 
account of her trial would certainly be 
front-paged. It would give the Press 
hysterics if: 1) her defense counsel, the 
greatest criminal lawyer of his day, were 
to become desperately enamoured of her; 
2) the presiding judge were a sadist and 
notorious lecher. 

No cinema star, Mrs. Paradine did not 
become a public character, the talk of 
London, until she was accused of poison- 


once may be 


4 — 


ing blind Colonel, Paradine, V. C. But like 
Garbo she was glamorous, passionate, enig- 
matic—a femme fatale. She complicated 
life unbearably enough for her lawyer Sir 
Malcolm Keane, hitherto a devoted hus- 
band, without having his young wife Gay 
antagonize Judge Horfield by squelching 
his lickerish advances. And again like 
Garbo, Mrs. Paradine was of humble 
Scandinavian birth, had once worked in 
a barber shop. So there had been no in- 
superable barrier between her and _ her 
husband’s valet, handsome William Marsh. 


Everything might have gone along 
smoothly, since Colonel Paradine was 


blind, if Marsh, his Wartime batman, had 
not been so fanatically loyal to him. 

You may buy your copy of The Para- 
dine Case fresh from the bookstore but 
there will be times when you will think 
you must have dug it out of the attic. 
Novelists nowadays usually let the reader 
get acquainted with their characters 
gradually, naturally, by seeing and hear- 
ing them in action. Author Robert Smythe 
Hichens, 68, who wrote his first novel, 
The Coastguard’s Secret, in 1881 and his 
most popular one, The Garden of Allah, 
in 1905, likes to lay his puppets in a row, 
dissect them body & soul in advance. In 
The Paradine Case he takes most of 332 
prolix pages for this job. But the reader 
who gets through these may feel repaid 
by some 200 pages about the trial itself, 
mostly swift, naked, exciting questions & 
answers. 


Companion for a Plutocrat 


An American Hero—F. W. Bronson— 
Farrar & Rinehart ($2). 

There are two kinds of irony, intellec- 
tual and visceral. Irony from the stomach 
is the rarer, and when it is applied by a 
young writer to his own time there are few 
literary veins more satisfying. Author 
Bronson’s “hero” is apparently an amal- 
gam of the potentialities of different 
young men he knew at Yale, melted down 
into a character as thoroughly ‘“Ameri- 
Booth Tarkington’s Plutocrat. 
Jonathan (“Johnny,” “O. K.’’) Green is a 
red-headed, good-natured ruffian from a 
small town in Pennsylvania. His ability to 


can as 





smash chins and football lines while not 
indulging his other animalisms too much 
to spoil the main chance, gets him into a 





good college, into Wall Street, big money 
a sound marriage. A mixup with a girl 


to whom he turns not for sex but. more 


subtly, as an outlet for his vulgarity, leads 
to divorce, dissipation, bankruptcy And 
then the muscular, go-getting, self-pre- 


servative qualities of Johnny Green come 
into play again. Through a rich but 
low girl whom he never quite wrongs, he 
climbs up again, richer than ever, politi- 
cally popular, a grinning, driving top-dog 
with regrets but no remorse, and plenty of 
strong-man excuses, for his past. His wife 
comes back to him and the story leaves 
him making political capital out of his vul- 
gar, underbred mick of a son by his first 
wife (a loyal little shop girl). Author 
Bronson handles the return of Junior 
Green & wife like a straight-harmony 
writer, re-introducing the original theme 
to shade, sour and yet enrich the final 
chord. More, he makes the bareness of 
his story, the concavity of his omissions, 
act as a sounding board for the overtone 
of irony. 


sal- 





The Architecture 
of the 
WORLD’S FAIR 





The ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
one entire issue to the *“*Century of Progress” | 


full 


color; 18 articles and comments by America’s 


has devoted | 


architecture—90 illustrations, some in 


foremost architects. 





the buildings beautiful? Are they good 
architecture? Will they have a lasting influence 


The FORUM 
gives brilliant pro-and-con discussions of this 


Are 
on American building design? 


hotly controversial question. 


The American Public is seeing in Chicago build- 
ings the like of which it never imagined, seeing 
new possibilities in form and color, and star- 
tling new ideas in the construction of the home 
The FORUM shows what these 
new ideas are, indicates how they may influ- 


of its dreams. 


ence American architecture of the next decade. 





THE CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
REFERENCE NUMBER $1 
A limited number of copies are still available. 
WRITE TO 
THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


350 East 22nd Street Chicago, II. | 


TIME 


August 21, 1933 


AERONAUTICS 


Heavenly Matches 

Lest anyone think that getting married 
in an airplane is a publicity stunt peculiar 
to the 2zoth Century, Sportsman Pilot for 
August (out last week) published an 
article, “‘Matches Made in the Heavens,” 
proving that the aerial wedding stunt is 
something like 100 years old. Publicity- 
loving couples of the 19th Century used 
to get married in balloons decked with 
satin, festooned with ribbons and banners. 
Historians of these phenomena are Mrs. 
Bella C. Landauer, Manhattan bibliophile 
and only important woman collector of 
aeronauticana, and Harry Bischoff Weiss, 
associate editor of the American Book 
Collector. 

The earliest aerial-wedding proposal on 
record was made by the French Socialist 
Philosopher Claude Henri de Rouvroy, 
Comte de Saint-Simon. In 1802 he learned 
of the death of the husband of famed 
Essayist Mme Anne Louise Germaine de 
Staél. Promptly the Comte divorced his 
own wife, hastened to Geneva, informed 
Mme de Staél that he and she, “the most 
extraordinary persons who exist,” would 
be married in a balloon and would create 
a child “who will startle the world at 
large.” Mme de Staél said no. 

First air-wedding to be recorded, few 
years later, was that of a young Belgian 
aeronaut, Georges Raoul Thiel, and Made- 
leine Bailly. Their balloon, a primitive af- 
fair composed of gasbag and plain square 
basket, was named Lune de Miel (‘““Honey- 
moon”). The Thiels were married by the 
Brussels burgomeister in the public square, 
then cast off in the Lune de Miel to sail 
over the countryside, landing prettily in 
a cow pasture a few miles away. 

Few years later (1824) a pre-nuptial 
flight ended in tragedy. The English aero- 
naut Thomas Harris took his fiancée up 
in a balloon from Vauxhall, London. After 
getting altitude he opened a hydrogen 
valve, to hover in the skies with his lady. 
Then occurred the same mishap as befell 
Commander Settle and his stratosphere 
balloon over Chicago last fortnight. The 
valve refused to close again, down came 
the balloon. Aeronaut Harris dumped all 
ballast, threw overboard his own clothing 
and even his fiancée’s. Still the balloon 
plunged downward. Grimly Harris kissed 
his companion goodbye, then jumped to 
his death, lightening the basket enough to 
save her life. 

Harper’s Weekly recorded the first 
balloon honeymoon in the U. S. in 186s, 
when Mary West Jenkins of Northampton, 
Mass. married John F. Boynton. Their 
pilot was Professor Thaddeus S. C. Lowe, 
who had proposed to fly a balloon across 
the Atlantic but gave up the scheme when 
the Civil War broke out. (He organized 
and commanded a two-balloon air force 
for the Union Army.) A crowd of 6,000 
cheered the take-off of the Jenkins-Boyn- 
ton party from Manhattan’s Central 
Park. The balloon was a gorzeous affair, 
the basket draped with red and gold 
damask, thickly carpeted, with a cushioned 
seat covered in green flowered satin. 
The cords from the bag were alternating 
red, white and blue, crossed by ropes of 
red and green. U. S. flags stuck out at all 





angles. Bride & groom were dressed mag- 
nificently. High above the city they 
signed a marriage contract, landed in the 
suburbs, rode back to town that night. 
Mrs. Boynton died only last April. 
Lost to history are the names of the 
couple who in 1880 were married over 
Taunton, Mass. in a_ balloon labeled 
“Cupid’s Bridal Chariot” (see cut), Ac 
cording to the advance handbill in Mrs 
Landauer’s collection: “. . . Telephones 
will be attached to the Bridal Chariot and 
from thence to the different portions of 





Sportsman Pilot* 
“Cupip’s BRIDAL CHARIOT” 


. Starting on its “heavenly tour of 
bliss” (1880). 


the vast congregations below, that all may 
hear. . At the conclusion of the mar- 
riage ceremony the balloon will be lowered 
to the earth, the bride will be presented 
with $100 in gold. The balloon will then 
be let loose and the wedding party started 
on their heavenly tour of bliss.” 
Railroad in the Air 

Much of the difficulty which the rail 
roads ascribe to automotive and potential 
air and pipe line competition should ant 
could have been relieved by an alert and 
aggressive railroad policy.—Report of the 
National Transportation Committee 
headed by the late Calvin Coolidge (Tit, 
Feb. 20). 

Last week Boston & Maine Railroad 
showed alert aggressiveness. It opened au 
airline between Boston, Portland ané 
Bangor, Me. Other railroads have co: 
laborated with airlines (e. g. Pennsylvani 
and Santa Fe with T. A. T., New York 
Central with American Airways), but Bos 
ton & Maine is the first to establish ai 
service of its own. The road contracte’ 
with an outside company newly formed 
by Paul Collins and Amelia Earhart Put- 
nam who were executives in defunct 
Ludington Lines (New York-Philadelphia- 
Washington), to operate the. airline. The 
railroad pockets all revenue, pays the 
operators a flat sum per mile. 


*From private collection of Bella C. Landauer. 
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